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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

There was probably never a time, at all events of 
late years, when the principles and practice of govern¬ 
ment were so much “in the melting pot” as they are 
to-day. Problems connected with government occupy 
a prominent place in the papers and “on the wireless.” 
Experiments on a vast scale are being conducted in 
various countries, and there is scarcely one of the 
usually recognized principles that has not been called 
in question somewhere or other in the general unrest 
and upheaval that have followed the Great War and 
the more recent economic depression. 

L The thoughtful newspaper-reader—he who proceeds 
rther than the headlines and the pictures—is there¬ 
fore constantly confronted by references to these 
principles and practices, and if he is not well versed 
in political science he is likely to be puzzled by them. 
It is true, of course, that everyone has a rough idea of 
what is meant by such things as democracy, repre¬ 
sentative government, second chambers, sovereignty, 
ministerial responsibility, federalism and so forth. 
But something rather more precise and definite than 

l 
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merely a rough idea is needed in these days. To be 
in a position to judge wisely and without prejudice of 
the changes that are taking place abroad, and to decide 
dispassionately (if the word is not too incongruous in 
connection with politics) whether any changes are 
desirable in our own country, it is necessary to have 
some fuller knowledge of the general principles that 
govern the formation of constitutions everywhere, 
and in particular to know something of the govern¬ 
ment of those States which still follow the normal 
lines and have not tried any far-reaching experiments 
during the last few years. Obvious examples of such 
States are the United Kingdom, France, the United 
States, and the British Dominions beyond the seas. 
The governments of these States may be regarded as 
normal, and it is only by clearly understanding the 
normal that deviations from it can be properly 
appreciated and judged. 

Here are some of the questions by which our in¬ 
telligent and thoughtful newspaper-reader is likely 
to be perplexed. “Why do French Cabinets change / 
so much more frequently than ours?” “What is the | 
real reason for the existence of a Second Chamber ? ” I 
“Why was the repeal of Prohibition in the United 
States such a long and complicated process, when we 
in England could reach the same end by a mere Act 
of Parliament?” “Why do we hear so much of the 
American President and so little of the French ? ” 

Of course, it is quite possible to obtain all the in¬ 
formation required on these matters from books 

and encyclopaedias. But this, like the repeal of 

• 
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Pro hibit ion, is a slow and l aboriou s process, taking up 
more time and trouble than most people are prepared 
to give to it. Books and encyclopaedia articles on the 
constitutions of the various countries of the world are 
inclined to be heavy and dull and to burden the reader 
with a multiplicity of details, whereas what the or¬ 
dinary man wants is an outline of the salient features 
and general principles only. And even the professed 
student of political science, who has to go deeper into 
the subject with an examination in view, will do well 
to grasp these outstanding features first, so as to get a 
general idea of the wood before he makes a minute 
inspection of the trees. 


The aim of this book, then, is to explain some of the 
fundamental points in regard to political constitutions, 
to provide the newspaper-reader and the listener-in 
with a guide to the world of politics, using that in¬ 
flammatory word in its scientific sense, to denote 
the art of government in general, quite apart from 
the conflict of parties, which is an incidental part of 
government only. 

Many such readers will be found, it is to be hoped, 

among the older boys and girls in our schools. It is 

to them that an intelligent grasp of current events is 

particularly important, for they will soon become 

voters, and have the destiny of the country in their 

hands. But their responsibility will not end there 

for the influence of England is still strong upon other 

nations, and her destiny may yet be, in the words of 

the greatest of her Prime Ministers, to “save Europe 
by her example.” r 



CHAPTER II 

STATES AND CONSTITUTIONS 


States and their classification—Written constitutions—The British 
constitution—Constitutional conventions 

Political science is concerned with the government 
of' States. Many definitions have been given of the 
term State, but for our purpose it is not necessary to 
Refine it any more closely than by calling it “ a country f 
that ha s an < o rganized system of government.” Ali i 
countries, therefore, that have reached^a reasonable 
standard of civilization are States, and the only large 
area of the world that is not occupied by States is the 
d part of Africa. 

ates used formerly to be classified as Monarchies, 
Oligarchies, and Democracies, according as they were 
governed by one man, by a few men, or by many men. 
But this classification is of little value to-day when 
most States are subject to some form of democratic 
government. Nor is it much more useful to divide 
States into Monarchies and Republics, however funda- • 
mental this distinction may at first sight appear. 
There was a time when this difference was an im¬ 
portant one, because monarchs were more or less 
absolute and despotic rulers, and republics alone en¬ 
joyed a measure of freedom. But that does not hold * 
good to-day, for monarchs are severely limited in their 
power, and republican presidents may have a great 
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deal of authority. Thus England is a monarchy and 
France is a republic, but there is little if any difference 
in the amount of freedom enjoyed by Englishmen and 
Frenchmen respectively, and any difference that there 
may be is certainly not due to the fact that the nominal 
head of one State is called a King while that of the 
other is a President. Moreover, the_ President of the.. 
United States exercises far more extensive powers than 

^ u~ - - V • • .«• - ' . . •. . 4 ■ *—* » * 

the King of England, despite the fact that one ruler 
is a private citizen chosen by election for a period 
of four years, while the other is the illustrious descen¬ 
dant of a line of monarchs reaching back for ten 
centuries .) 

It is unnecessary, then, to attempt to classify modern 
States on any of these conventional lines, for names 
mean little in this connection and such nominal dis¬ 
tinctions as used to be made have become useless and 
misleading. The real differences between States depend 
not on the title given to their highest functionary but 
on the precise "Pdfim-e of tbe constitutions under which 
they are governed. 

Every State has a constitution , and this may be J 
; defined in simple terms as “the body of rules that u 

V # A — ------ jj '•V s * I 1 

j determine how the government is to be carried on.”*i 

j It thus includes all rules as to kings or presidents, \ 

parliaments, ministers, judges, elections, and so forth ] 

- —in fact, the entire machinery of government. Now ( 

! the normal and usual procedure in most modem States, 

with a distinguished exception ? to be dealt with later, 

I is for these rules to be laws, definitely embodied in 

statute form by some properly-constituted law-making ; 

* • / 
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authority, and called “constitutional laws” to dis- j 
tinguish them from ordinary laws which are concerned ( 
with the relations of citizens with one another and with 
the State. Moreover, in most States these constitu -j 
tional laws are incorporated in a single all-embracing 
document covering the entire field of government. 
When this is the case the constitution is said to be 
“.written” onef */ 

The most famous, perhaps, of such written con- \ 
stitutions is that of the United States of America, 
which dates from XZth September, 1787, after the 
American colonies had obtained their independence of 
the Mother Country. An outline of this celebrated 
document will show clearly the nature of such in¬ 
struments. In it will be found complete details as to 
the manner in which the government of the United 
States is to be carried onN It consists of seven Articles, 
the first four of which 7 are divided into Sections. 
Article I lays down the law-making procedure to be 
adopted, i.e. the formation, powers, and duties of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives which 
together make up the United States Congress or 
Parliament. Article II deals with the President, on 
whom is conferred the whole executive authority (see 
Chapter V). Article III treats of the courts of law, 
and Article IV of the relations between the component 
States of the Union (see Chapter X). Article V 
describes the method by which the Constitution can 
be altered, while the remaining two Articles are of 
minor importance.) 

This, then, is an example of a written constitution. 
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and it is by instruments of this kind that most States 
are governed, in much the same way as the procedure 
of a commercial company is regulated by its Articles 
of Association. This is not to say, of course, that I 
written constitutions are eternal and unchangeable. 
The American one, for instance, has been altered in K 
matters of detail several times. But the subject of % 
constitutional amendment will be dealt with in the 
next chapter. 

Many written constitutions are later in date than' 
the American one. Thus the French Constitution! 
dates from 1875, four years after the creation of the \ 
present French Republic. Incidentally, it consists ; 
not of one document but of three separate sets of 5 
constitutional laws, all passed in that year. The con- i 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Australia came 
into force in 1901, and that of the Dominion of Cana it, 
in 1867. Post-war Germany was governed before the j 
Nazi revolution by the Weimar Constitution of 1919, I 
and Austria adopted a new constitution on 1st May, ^ 
1934. In fact, there has been since the Great War ( 
an unprecedented number of new constitutions, since 
4 ‘no other generation has witnessed the creation of so 
many new States, the establishment of so many new 
Governments” (Headlam-Morley). j) v 

We turn next to our own constitution, which is so 
. different from those already described that it was 
necessary to deal with them first. It is, in fact, unique 
among the constitutions of the world. 

It is customary to describe the British Constitution ! 
as an “unwritten*’ one, though the term is not i 
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altogether appropriate, and it would be more accurately' 
described as partly written and partly unwritten. It * 
differs in two important ways from the ordinary ’ 
written constitution. In the first place the constitu- « 
tional laws of the United Kingdom are not contained i 
in a single document. We have a number of con- * 
stitutional laws, made at very different times and! 
dealing with separate parts of government in a piece-/ 
meal fashion. It is plainly impossible to enumerates 1 
them all, but famous examples are Magna Carta, the) 
•Bill flights, the Act of Settlement, the Parliament i 
Act of 1911, the Habeas Corpus Act, and the various! 
Reform Acts dealing with the parliamentary franchise. I 
These laws were passed at different times to meet 
specific needs as they arose, the need usually arising < 
from the encroachments of kinorg uuon the fr^ndom of 5 
their subjects. At no time w«*s there any idea of draw- j 
ing up a complete instrument of government (except j 
in the case of certain attempts during the Common- j 
wealth period, which were practically stillborn). It J 
has been said that the Bill of Rights of 1689 comes f 
nearer ,than any other document to a written con- j 
stitution of England, but that is only because it is I 
more comprehensive than other constitutional laws, j 
It was necessitated by the persistent misgovernment 
of the Stuart kings, and it is comprehensive because 
its scope is as wide as their misrule. But even this 
famous and important statute is far from containing 
a complete constitutional code, j; 

This piecemeal character of our constitutional legis- 
lation has led foreign observers, accustomed to the * 
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precise and systematic constitution-making of the 
French (who have had no less than eleven constitutions 
since 1789 ), to conclude that we have no constitution. 
De Tocqueville, for instance, the great French historian, 
made the oft-quoted statement that the British con¬ 
stitution does not exist —elle n'existe pas. But this is 
not true. We do undoubtedly possess a constitution, 
though it is not what Continental statesmen call by 
that name, i.e. a precise and clearly-defined system of 
government set down in black and white in a single 
all-inclusive instrument. British constitutional laws 
must be gathered from many sources. 

So much for the first great difference between the 
“unwritten” constitution of the United Kingdom and 
the “written” constitutions of other States. But the 
second difference is even more striking. We saw earlier 
in this chapter that a constitution consists of rules 
that determine the method of government, and that in 
most cases these rules are laws. In the United King¬ 
dom, however, they are not all laws. In addition to \ 


the constitutional laws already referred to, we have 
certain constitutional rules of the greatest importance 
which are not laws but which none the less form an 
absolutely essential part of our system of government. 
And, strange as it may seem, they are adhered to with 
at least as much rigour as if they were laws. These 
non-legal rules are called conventions , and they may be 
regarded as customs which have come to have as much 
binding force as laws. They are not laws because they 
have not been formally made by any legislative 
authority, they have no legal penalty or sanction 
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attached to them, and they cannot be enforced in at 
court of law. They can, of course, be broken, but no 
judge can take cognizance of any such breach. In 
fact, an infringement of one of these conventions is 
not illegal though it is unconstitutional—an impor¬ 
tant distinction that cannot arise in the case of a 
constitution that consists entirely of laws, because 

there an unconstitutional act is necessarily an illegal 
one. \ / 

The most important of these constitutional con¬ 
ventions are the following: Ministers must resign when 
they lose the confidence of the House of Commons; 
they must be members of one or other of the two 
Houses of Parliament; and the Royal Assent must 
be given to every law duly passed by Parliament. | 
These rules do not perhaps appear at first glance to be 
of any particular importance, because we are so 
accustomed to them. But as a matter of fact the whole t 
of the Cabinet system of government is founded upon j 
them. It is founded, that is to say, upon a set of con- J 
ventions entirely unknown to the law, that have been 
established simply and solely as the result of practical 
experience during the last two centuries. They were | 
not even consciously devised as a solution of the 
problem of government, but they may almost be said j 
to have evolved spontaneously. And this Cabinet/ 
system is the mainspring of the British governmental' 
machine, on which all else depends. It is a purely 
British invention, though it has been transplanted,! 
with varying degrees of success, not only in the 
Dominions but in many foreign countries as well A 
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The actual importance of the conventional element 
in the British constitution cannot, therefore, be pro¬ 
perly judged from the three examples given above, for 
it is our entire system of government that constitutes 
a convention. The office of Prime Minister, for instance, 
which is so essential to the Cabinet system that he« 
was called by Lord Morley “the keystone of the \ 
Cabinet arch,” is an office that rests entirely upon con- < 
vention and not upon law. It would not be far from I 
the truth, indeed, to say that the office is totally un- j 
known to the law. In no Act of Parliament are his ( 
functions prescribed, and until quite recently he drew [ 
no salary except by virtue of his occupancy of some 1 
other office, such as that of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Yet he wields more power in the State than § 
any other individual, and more perhaps than any 
other functionary in the world except the American 
President, if we leave out of account the so-called 
dictators who have lately assumed power in various 
countries, j 

The question naturally arises, therefore, Why are ? 
these non-legal conventions of the constitution always 
obeyed? They lack the sanction of law, so what; 
sanction have they instead ? The answer to this' 
question is twofold. To some extent they have the 
force of law behind them indirectly, because a breach 
of a convention would in certain cases lead ultimately* 
to a breach of actual law. But a still weightier sanction^ 
is provided by the force of custom and public opinion j 
founded upon long experience of their value and im- j 
portance. So fundamental are they, as we have just j 
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seen, to the entire structure of our governmental ‘ 
system that to break them would be equivalent to j 
overturning the constitution by removing its founda- \ 
tions. After all, though every law has a sanction j 
attached to it, it is not always or primarily the sanction / 
that causes it to be obeyed. It is certainly not the/ 
fear of the death penalty that keeps you and me fromf 
committing murder. And in many other spheres it! 
will be found that custom is at least as binding upon! 
men’s actions as positive law. 

It is interesting to observe that in some cases British 
constitutional conventions have been incorporated in 
the constitutional law of the Dominions—a process 
which Sir William Anson very happily describes as 
“crystallization.” Thus the rule that Ministers must 
be members of one of the Houses of Parliament, which 
is a convention in the Mother Country, has been 
“crystallized” into a law in the Commonwealth of 
Australia and the Union of South Africa: 1 X v .''^>v* 

There is one further point to be noted before we/ 
leave this subject. The laws of England are of two ■ 
kinds—-statute law and common law. The former 
consists of laws that have been enacted by the legis-/ 
lative authority, while the latter is founded upon/ 
age-old custom and the decisions of the courts. Nowj 
while constitutional law is mainly statute law, there are j 
parts of it which are common law, such as the famous I 
legal maxim, “The King can do no wrong.” This/ 
common, customary, or unwritten law must, of coursed 
be carefully distinguished from the constitutional j 
conventions just described, for though they are both/ 
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unwritten the common law is law to precisely the same 
extent as statute law, whereas conventions, as we 
have seen, are not law. The law that the King can do 
no wrong, for example, is perfectly definite law, and 
is recognized in the courts just as if it had been enacted 
by Parliament. 
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CHAPTER III 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

Flexible and rigid constitutions—Methods of amending rigid 
constitutions in U.S.A., France, Australia, Canada, etc. 

However carefully a written constitution has been 
drafted, it is clear that in course of time it will often 
be found necessary to alter it in matters of detail. 
When, for instance, it is considered desirable to give 
votes to women, as was done in our own country in 
1918 and in the United States in 1920, then con¬ 
stitutional amendment is required to bring about the 
change. The English Parliament Act of 1911 is 
another important example of constitutional revision, 
for it limited the legislative powers of the House of 
Lords and shortened the maximum duration of Par¬ 
liament. This process of amendment, therefore, needs 
some consideration, for there are two distinct ways 
in which it can be done. (Needless to say this means 
two constitutional ways ”—any constitution can be 
altered or destroyed by revolutionary violence.) 

l In the first place, constitutional laws may rank with 
ordinary laws and be subject to precisely the same 
method of amendment. Such is naturally the case in 
the United Kingdom, where, as we have seen, there 
is no difference whatever between constitutional and 
non-constitutional laws except in the nature of their 
subject-matter, and where constitutional laws are 
passed, amended, and repealed by exactly the same 
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process as all other laws. This process normally means 
i three “readings” in each House, followed by the 
j Royal Assent. In the words of Professor Dicey, the 
British Parliament “can alter the succession to the 
Crown or repeal the Acts of Union in the same manner 
in which they can pass an Act enabling a company to 
make a new railway from Oxford to London.” 

A constitution of this kind, that is subject to amend¬ 
ment by the ordinary legislative process, is called a 
\ flexible one^and our own is the most striking example.' 
\ But it is important to observe that a flexible con¬ 
stitution is not of necessity an unwritten one. There 
are three other examples of flexible constitutions, all 
/written ones. These are provided by Npw Zealand, 

' Finland, and pre-Fascist Italy. In the case of New 
j Zealand the written constitution expressly confers on 
the ordinary legislative authority the power of amend¬ 
ment, while in the other two cases the constitution is 
similarly flexible because no special procedure is laid 
down for amendment. 

That last sentence brings us to the second mode of 
constitutional amendment—the method of special 
procedure. A constitution that is not flexible is 
i naturally, called rigid , and the majority of modern 
l States have rigid constitutions which are alterable 
! only by some special process different from that em- 
| ployed for ordinary legislation. This process differs in 
\ various States, depending, of course, on the rules laid 
'.down in the constitution. All the methods agree in being 
i more elaborate than the ordinary legislative process, 
Ibut they vary greatly in the degree of elaboration, and 
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therefore of difficulty, with which changes can be 
made, the least rigid ones being very nearly flexible/ 

Here, again, the constitution of the United States 
offers a good example of rigidity. It has been much 
in the limelight, too, in connection first with the 
adoption of Prohibition in 1919, and then with its 
repeal in 1933. As a matter of fact, however, some 
score of amendments have been embodied in the 
American constitution during the century and a half 
of its existence. Here is the precise method of amend¬ 
ment as prescribed in the Fifth Article of the 
Constitution of 1787: 

y 

% 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose Amendments to this 
Constitution, or, on the Application of the Legislatures of 
two thirds of the several States, shall call a Convention for 
proposing Amendments, which, in either Case, shall be 
valid to all Intents and Purposes, as part of this Constitu¬ 
tion, when ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of 
the several States, or by Conventions in three fourths 
thereof^s the one or the other Mode of Ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress . . . 

It will thus be seen that Congress alone (i.e. the United 
States Parliament) cannot amend the constitution in 
any particular, though it can propose amendments. 
The actual passing of the amendment requires a 
majority vote in thirty-six out of the forty-eight States 
in the Union. 

America is a federal State (see Chapter X), but rigid 
constitutions are also to be found in unitary (i.e. 
non-federal) States. In France, for example, amend¬ 
ments to the constitution of the Republic require a 
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\ majority vote of the National Assembly, which is a 
joint sitting of the two Houses of Parliament, taking- 
.place at Versailles instead of in Paris where the two 
[Houses ordinarily sit (though not, rather curiously, 
in the same building). This is clearly a very much less 
rigid procedure than the American. Incidentally, it 
j might be noticed that it is this joint sitting called the 
i National Assembly which also has the duty of electing 

• the French President. 

In Australia, another federal State, the procedure 
, resembles that of the United States, on whose con- 
j stitution, indeed, tjie Australian one was modelled. 
(Here a Referendum—i.e. a vote of the. entire electorate 
on a specific question—is required after the proposed 
amendment has passed both Houses of Parliament, 

• and at this Referendum the Rill must be approved not 
'only by a majority of voters but also by a majority of 
(States, before it can become law. A very similar 
|method was laid down in the constitution of the Irish 
'Free State, though it was not to come into fqjce until 
eight years—subsequently extended to sixteen years— 
j after the promulgation of the constitution. During 
j that preliminary period the cortstitution was to be 
I flexible. 

The South African constitution is flexible in regard 
/ to all except certain specified subjects, and for amend- 


1 ment on these subjects the procedure is somewhat 
( similar to the French method. The position of Canada 

I is peculiar, for in theory its constitution can be changed 
only by permission of the King, after an address of 
both Houses of the Canadian Parliament. But since 
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this permission, in view of the present status of the 
Dominions (see Chapter XI), would be granted as a 
matter of course, the degree of rigidity is in practice 
very slight. 

An interesting example of rigidity is to be found in 
the constitution of Norway, which lays it down that 
“an amendment shall pever contravene the principles 
of this Constitution,the intention obviously being 
to make the constitution fundamentally unalterable. 
Provision is, however, made for minor amendments, 
the procedure being two deliberations in Parliament 
with a general election between them. A somewhat 
similar attempt at immutability was made in France 
by a constitutionaP^iaendment of 1884 which declared 
the republican form of government to be incapable of 
alteration. 

So much, then, for the difference between flexible 
and rigid constitutions. But from this difference there 
follows another distinction. The functions of the< 
legislative authority in a State having a rigid con¬ 
stitution are purely legislative and in way con cerned 
with the constitution beyond the task of proposing 
amendments. Moreover, even its legislative power 
may be limited by the terms of the constitution, as we 




shall see when we come to deal with federal States. 
In a State which is governed by a flexible constitution, 
on the other hand, the functions of the legislative 
authority are not only legislative but also constituent, 
i.e. constitution-making. To put it in another way, 
under a rigid constitution there is a real difference 
between constitutional laws and other laws, since they * 
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are differently made and differently amended, whereas 
under a flexible constitution there is no such legal or 
formal difference, the two kinds of laws differing only 
in their subject-matter. To the lawyer^ the courts 
there is no difference whatever: all laws are simply a 
part of the statute or common law of the land. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SOVEREIGNTY 

Meaning of sovereignty — Parliamentary sovereignty — Non- 
sovereign legislatures—Difference between legal and political 
sovereignty 

The term “sovereignty” is one that so constantly 
recurs in political science that it will be as well here 
to give some explanation of its precise meaning. 

"Sovereignty means “supremacy.” It is derived ( 
from the Latin word super , meaning “over” or 1 
“above,” and in its origin it has nothing to do withj 
the word “reign” though the g was introduced into* 
it through confusion with that word, because it has A 
so long been associated in common speech with a ' 
ruling mojnarch. For centuries all government was * 
by kings or emperors or princes of some kind, and 
since they “reigned” it was quite natural that con¬ 
fusion should arise and that some connection between 
the two words was assumed to exist. In political \ 
science*! however, the term “sovereign” is applied j 
to whatever authority is absolutely supreme in the ) 
State, so that from it there can be no appeal to any j 
higher authority and no power anywhere to override j 
its decisions. And nowadays this supreme or sovereign 
authority is rarely, perhaps never, a single person, for 
even in States ruled by hereditary monarehs their 
power is nearly always severely limited, so that though 
sovereigns in name they are very far indeed from being 
sovereign in the sense just explained. 

20 
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It is obvious that there must in every State be some 
sovereign power, even though it may be a somewhat 
vague and intangible one. But in most cases it is 
quite definite and precise, and notably so in our 
British. constitution. For here the sovereign power 
resides in Parliament. To be more strictly accurate 
we should say that it resides in “the King in 
Parliament,” but the shorter term will serve if we , 
are careful to keep in mind that Parliament consists 
of three parts—the King, the House of Lords, and 
the House of Commons. The concurrence of all 
three parts is normally necessary in all legislation, \ 
and when in exceptional circumstances theT agree¬ 
ment of one of the three is dispensed with, that one 
is not the King, but the House of Lords, as we shall 
see later, f 

This threefold institution, then, is absolutely supreme 
within the United Kingdom. There is nothing, withirn 
the bounds of physical possibility, that Parliament! 
cannot do, and no power anywhere that can call in/ 
question or overrule its acts—neither the King, nor! 
the judges, nor even the electorate. In the celebrated j 
words of de Lolme, “Parliament can do everything: 
but make a woman a man, and a man a woman.” j 
The King himself owes his throne to an Act of Par-1 
liament—the Act of Settlement of 1701—and it is in* 
virtue of that Act alone that his successor will even-1 
tually take his place. So complete is the power ov 
Parliament that the Act of Settlement could with! 
perfect legality, and by the ordinary legislative pro-! 

cess, be repealed to-morrow if Parliament thought fit) 
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to repeal it. Moreover, Parliament could quite legally 
and constitutionally prolong its own existence, and 
it did in fact do so in the year 1716. The famous 
Septennial Act of that year is indeed regarded by 
Dicey as “at once the result and the standing proof 
of such Parliamentary sovereignty.” These, of course, 
are extreme examples of the power of Parliament and 
are not intended to sugggsf either the expediency ori 
the likelihood of any suchvSterion. They merely serve 
to illustrate the nature opSfcl^^fiovereiffntv of the 




Parliament of the United King.,. 

Now to us Englishmen, born and brought ug^under 
this system, all this may sound so obvious a truis 
to need no emphasis. So accustomed are we 
sovereignty of Parliament that we are apt Co 
v* that sovereignty is a necessary attribute of Parliaments 
> everywhere. Yet so far is this from being the case 
that our British system is almost unique instead of r 
being universal. A little consideration will show, J 
indeed, that in a State governed by a rigid constitution, 
as described in the last chapter, it is really that con¬ 
stitution, and not the legislative authority, that occu 
pies the sovereign position, since the powers of the 
legislature are limited by that instrument. In such 
cases there is an overriding authority, namely, the 
court of law which is entrusted with the duty of deter¬ 
mining whether any act of the legislature is or is not 
warranted by the constitution. Thus an act,t>f the 
United States Congress can be invalidated by the 
United ^Supreme Court as being ultra 

beyond the^Shpetence of Congress 
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of the British Parliament can ever be ultra vires , since 
there is no limit to its power. < * ' 

|There is thus a clear distinction between a legis¬ 
lative authority that is sovereign and one that is not. 
There are many legislative authorities in England/ 
besides Parliament. We all have to obey the laws' 
made by local authorities, such as County and Boroughi 
Councils, as well as the laws made by Railway Com-] 
panies, for instance. But these ladies, though they! 
have power to make laws which ar^inding and which 
will be enforced by the courts, are no^sovereign bodies, 
for they can legislate only within the limits set by 
Parliament when it gave them power to make laws, 
and if they exceed those powers their laws are in¬ 
validated by the courts because they are ultra vires. 
So, too, the legislatures of the constituent States 
of a federation, as we shall see in Chapter X, are 
non-sovereign law-making bodies. 


IA distinction is sometimes made between legal sov- 4 
ereignty and political sovereignty. In England the 
sovereignty of Parliament is a legal one, but it may be ' 
said that political sovereignty resides in the general 
body of electors who choose the members of the House 
of Commons, because it is they who ultimately and 
indirectly determine the policy pursued by Parliament. ( 
This conception of the political sovereignty of the \ 
people, however, has little real value or importance. 

It is a loose and popular conception rather than a 
precise and scientific one. For it is plain that the 
sovereignty of the electorate consists only in their 
power to choose their representatives. After this has s 
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been done the elector has no further voice in legis¬ 
lation. Even if Parliament were to pass a measure 
that was entirely contrary to the will of the majority 
of the electors they would have no remedy whatever. 
They cannot recall their representatives. All they 
can do is to choose different ones at the next election, • 
and they cannot even force a dissolution of Parliament 
for the purpose of securing a fresh election. No court 
of law will take any cognizance of the will of the 1 
people: it is only the will of their representatives, 
expressed in proper legal form, that counts. It is for j 
this reason that Rousseau said, “Though the people 1 
! of England think they are free, they are much mis- , 
j taken; they are so only during the election of Members ^ 
for Parliament: so soon as these are elected the people / 
j are slaves—they are nothing.^ 

fjjd L itu 'Tru-fa/ts if on**, 
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CHAPTER V 


SEPARATION OF POWERS 


Functions of government—Montesquieu’s doctrine—Its historical 
falsity and political importance—Government of the United 
States—The French President 

The chief instrument through which a State carries 
on its government is law. Every association, for what- 
' ever purpose it is formed, has to make rules and regu- 
[ lations for the proper conduct of its business, and the 
State, being an association whose membership com¬ 
prises the entire population, makes rules which are 
called laws. In fact President Wilson defines a State as , 
“a people organized for law within a definite territory.” j 
But laws have not only to be made: they have also to be 
administered, interpreted, and enforced. Consequently 
all government includes three distinct functions, which 
we call legislative, executive, and judicial. The legis-j 
lative function is that of making laws, the task that 1 
belongs in a democratic $tate to the people themselves, ' 
acting through their chosen representatives. The exe-^ 
cutive function is that of seeing that the laws are kept, 
and performing all the acts that are necessary for thef 
smooth working of the government, such as maintain-^ 
ing order, dealing with other States, and a thousand 
and one duties of all kinds. This is sometimes called 
the “ ad mini strative ” function, though a distinction! 
is sometimes made between the two terms. Lastly,. 
the judicial function is that of interpreting the laws, \ 
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punishing offenders against them, and settling disputes ^ 
between citizens of the State. And the normal agencies \ 
for performing these three functions are (a) a parlia-’j 
ment or congress of elected or partly elected repre -} 
sentatives : —the legislative authority; (6) a body of) 
ministers in charge of executive or administrative » 
departments, the latter consisting of 'government! 
officials or civil servants; (c) a bench of judges and j 
magistrates forming a State judiciary. 

The question, therefore, naturally arises: What is j 
to be the relation between these three authorities? 
Is one of them to be supreme over the others, and, if 
so, which ? Or are they to be co-ordinate and of equal 
authority, working in more or less complete independ¬ 
ence of each other ? It is obvious that in point of time 
the work of the legislative authority must precede that 
of the other two,* but this does not solve the question 
of the relation of the executive and the judiciary to 
the legislature and to each other. On this point there 
is an important diversity of practice among the States 
of the world, and to get a clear understanding of this 
matter it will be well to start with the celebrated I 
doctrine of the Separation of Powers, usually associated j 
with the name of Montesquieu. 

The Baron de Montesquieu was a distinguished 
French student of history and political science, and 
one of the group of great writers who paved the way 
by their presentation of new ideas for the French j 
Revolution of 1789. He visited England in or about 
the year 1730, during the administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole, the first Prime Minister and the virtual! 
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creator of the Cabinet system of government. Montes-- 
quieu was tremendously impressed by the spirit of j 
freedom he found in this country, particularly as itj 
contrasted so strongly with the oppressive and despotic 
character of the French government, which had not* 
long since been in the hands of the great Louis XIV, 
the author of the famous phrase, “I am the State 
L'fitat, c’est moi —which was his answer to a judge 
who had used the words, “The King and the State .”\ 
Montesquieu, then, seeking to find the secret of this! 
British liberty which he so much admired—and which ^ 
has, indeed, been the constant admiration of foreign, 
observers—believed it to be due to the complete 
separation of the three functions we have just described. 
In England, he thought, Parliament, Ministers, and 
Judges acted in entire independence of each other, 
and this separation of powers” was in hia view the! 
cause of the freedom he so greatly envied. This is 
tow he explains the matter in his great work “The! 
Spirit o£^$ws ” (VEsprit des Lois), published in 1748 : j 

When t^P 1 legislative and executive powers are united in 1 
j^tjiesamQ^Prson or in the same body of magistrates, there 1 
u^irhe no liberty, for apprehensions may arise lest the same I 
< monarch or senate should enact tyrannical laws, to execute { 
them in a tyrannical manner . . . Again, there is no liberty I 
if the power of judging be not separated from the legislative' 

^ e * ecut * ve powers. Were it joined with the legislative 
the life and liberty of the subject would be exposed to 
arbitrary control; for the judge would then be the legislator. 
Were it joined to the executive power, the judge might 
behave with all the violence of an oppressor. There would 
be an end of everything were the same man or the same 
body .whether of the nobles or of the people, to exercise 
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those three powers, of enacting laws, of executing public 
resolutions, and of judging the crimes or differences of 
individuals. \ 

(Incidentally this passage forms an interesting com¬ 
mentary on the words of the German dictator, Adolf 
Hitler, on 13th July, 1934, when referring to the 
“ clean-up ” of 30th June he said that for those twenty- 
four hours “I was the Supreme Court of the German 
Nation in my own person”—a clear and unequivocal 
identification of the executive with the judicial power J. 

Now this famous doctrine of Montesquieu’s, thougn ] 
it sounds extremely plausible, has been described asj 
“almost as false historically as it became politically 
important” (A. R. Lord)./ft is historically false be¬ 
cause one of the most characteristic and essential 
features of the British constitution is the close and 
intimate connection that obtains between the legis-| 
lative and the executive authorities. All the Ministers, 
who are heads of executive departments, are neces¬ 
sarily members of the legislature, as we have already 
seen, and not only so but they must also be memben 
of the party that has a majority in the House o: 
Commons and must resign their offices when they 
cease to hold the confidence of that House. This 
principle of the responsibility of the executive to the 
legislature is absolutely vital to the British con¬ 
stitution, and to all constitutions that have been 
modelled on it, and though it is now more clearly 
defined and more universally recognized than at the 
time when Montesquieu made his study of English pro¬ 
cedure, yet even at that time it was rapidly developing, 
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( being indeed one of the chief contributions of Sir 
Robert Walpole to the constitutional progress of the 
i country.') 

It should be noticed also that it is scarcely possible 1 
to make quite such a clear-cut distinction between 
the three functions as Montesquieu imagined. A little 
consideration will show that they are bound to some 
extent to overlap, and that the boundaries between, 
them are not always very clear. A judge, for instance, \ 
makes new law when he gives a decision on a point j 
that has not been decided before, and that is not! 
clearly provided for in the existing law, and he is to! 
that extent a legislator, for his decision takes its place : 
among the precedents that are followed by judges! 
who come after him. So that is a case in which the j 
judicial and the legislative functions are not clearly! 
demarcated.. Again, the line dividing the executive J 
from the judicial sphere is also somewhat blurred 
When a judge in the Divorce Court dissolves a mar 
riage he is performing an executive act as well as giving 
a legal decision. These, however, are minor points I 
which do not really affect Montesquieu’s argument. | 
So much for the falsity of the doctrine of the Separa- 
tion of Rowers so far as history and practice go. But 
unhistorical theories may be extremely important in 
| fbeir effects, and this one had a profound influence on 
i f° u ^ders of the American Republic when they drew 
up their Constitution in 1787. Freedom was their 
watchword. It was for freedom that they had fought 
in the war which W 04 for them their independence of 
Great Britain, and so when they found this recipe for 
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freedom presented to them by Montesquieu they 
accepted it. They decided that Montesquieu was right 
in holding that freedom could be obtained only by the 
complete separation of the three governmental func¬ 
tions, and so they incorporated the doctrine in their 
Constitution and made their executive power almost 
entirely independent of their legislature. &C 

The executive government of the United States, 
therefore, is not a body of Ministers responsible to 
Parliament, as in the United Kingdom and the Domin- ' 
ions, but one single man—the President. Article II 
of the Constitution commences with the words— 

I 

The executive Power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his Office 
during the Term of four Years, and, together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same Term, be elected, as 
follows . . . 

It is true, of course, that he cannot in actual practice! 
perform these vast duties single-handed. As President^ 
Wilson says, “It has proved practically impossible for 
a single man actually to exercise the whole executive 
power.” He therefore has Ministers to assist him, and 
all the usual apparatus of government departments. 
But the position of these Ministers is totally unlike that 
of their British counterparts. They are the personal j 
nominees of the President, and so far are they from 
being responsible to Congress that they are not allowed, 
by Article I, Section 6, of the Constitution, to be 
members of either legislative House. The part per- 
sonally played'by the President in the actual govern¬ 
ment of the country, however, has been clearly shown 
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by the “recovery” measures carried out by President 
Roosevelt since 1933. 

We said above that the executive and legislative 
powers were “almost entirely” separated in the United 
, States, thus implying that the separation was not 
l quite complete. There is a slight connection between 
them, in the following way. The President has a tem- 
• porary veto on acts passed by Congress, though this 
; can be overridden by a subsequent two-thirds majority 
j vote, and the assent of the Senate (the Upper House 
j of Congress) is required to certain of the President’s 
executive acts, including the making of treaties and 
the appointment of ambassadors. Moreover, although 
the President is Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, Congress alone has power to declare war. 
1 Thus the President has a small measure of legislative 
\power, and Congress a small measure of executive 
\power. \ 

F \ 

America, therefore, has made her legislature and her 
' | executive co-ordinate authorities, ^ihile in England 
the executive is definitely subordinate to the legis¬ 
lature. The first type of government is often called 
“Presidential Democracy” and the second type “Par¬ 
liamentary Democracy.” It is important to observe, 
however, that the existence of a President does not 
. hy any means imply that the form of government is 
^“presidential” in the American sense. France, for 
/ example, is governed by a Parliamentary Democracy 
resembling that of England, although the head of the 
| French Republic is called a President. 

This is perhaps the place to say a few words about 
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the position of the French President, which contrasts 
strongly with that of the American President, owing 
to the difference described in the last paragraph. His 
position is that of a non-hereditary constitutional ! 
king, with very little real authority in the State over 
which he presides. He has no veto upon legislation, 
though he may initiate it. He is elected for seven years ' 


sitting at Versailles, and ^ 
not, like the American President, by the people them- f 
selves. He is irremovable and irresponsible, except * 


by the National Assembly 


in the event of his being charged with treason, for 
which he may be impeached. He may not declare war 
without the consent of the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies, but the conduct of foreign affairs is in 
theory in his hands. In fact, his position resembles 
somewhat closely that of the King of England without 
the prestige and dignity arising from ancient lineage 
and long royalist tradition.'\ 
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CHAPTER VI 

REPRESENTATION 


Direct and representative democracy—Majority rule—Vocational 
representation—The Mandate—The Referendum—The Initiative 

,What may be called the normal form of government 
nowadays in countries in an advanced stage of civiliza¬ 
tion is a democratic form, democracy meaning govern¬ 
ment by the people. But democratic government may 
be of two lands: it may be direct or it may be repre¬ 
sentative. In the first case the people as a whole take 
a direot part in the work of governing themselves, 
making their own laws and appointing their own 
officials, while in the second case they choose repre¬ 
sentatives to do the governing for them. The demo'* 
cratic governments of ancient Greece were direct. The 
Greeks knew nothing of representation, and their idea 
of democracy was for every citizen to take an actual 
part in the government, by voting on laws proposed 
in the legislative assembly, which consisted of the 
entire free population, and by taking his turn as exe¬ 
cutive official and as judge. This plan was possible in 
the small city States of Greece because the number of 
free citizens was so small that there were no insuperable 
difficulties in the way of direct democracy. Slaves 
not only had no political rights, but by doing the 
greater part of the work they set their masters free 
to carry out their political duties. The same method 
was practised also by our own Anglo-Saxon forefathe 
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in their original German homes. But to-day, of course, * 
direct democracy is quite out of the question as an 
1 ordinary system.of government, owing to the enorm-l 
ously increased populations of modern country States j 
and the greater complexity of the work of government, j 
though it survives in the shape of the Referendum, I 
the I^t^ative, and the Plebiscite, of which the first < 
two iiave a regular place in certain modern constitu- j 
tions and the third is employed occasionally for special 
purposes. > 

Representation, then, is the ordinary method by J 
which democratic government is carried on nowadays, 1 
and its normal mode of working is too well known to / 
need any explanation. In its usual form it is based 
on the principle of majority rule, both in the actual 
election of representatives and in their deliberations 
when elected. Various forms of proportional repre¬ 
sentation have therefore been devised, and sometimes.! 
put into practice, in order to ensure that minorities I 
shall obtain representation more in accordance with/ 
their numerical strength. Such devices, however, are I 
somewhat complicated in working, and it seems im-1 
possible to prevent anomalies from arising under any l 
form of election. In other words, no form of election ' 
can altogether eliminate the hardship that is bound 
to arise in some cases from majority rule. So long as 
different people t hink differently it seems inevitable 
that the votes of the larger number should prevail over 
the rest, and that minorities should to some extent 
suffer from the tyranny of the majority. 

The matter is further complicated, too, by the 
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division of a country into constituencies for electoral ' 
purposes, as is the general custom. It is plainly im¬ 
possible for a large population to vote for its legislators 
except in constituencies, but the result may not al- 1 
ways be a fair reflection of public opinion, owing to 
mathematical causes. 


Again, when the electors have chosen their repre-1» 
sentatives to Parliament, majority rule comes into / 
play for the second time, so that legislation is actually I ’ 
decided on by “a majority of the majority; who may 
be, and often are, but a minority of the whole.” The 
quotation is from John Stuart Mill, who goes on to 
explain in greater detail how this result is brought 
about and the anomalous character of the result. This 
is what he says: 
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/ Suppose then that, in a country governed by equal and 
universal suffrage, there is a contested election in every 
constituency, and every election is carried by a small/ 
majority. The Parliament thus brought together "represents 
little more than a bare majority of the people. This Parlia¬ 
ment proceeds to legislate, and adopts important measures 
by a bare majority of itself. What guarantee is there that 
these measures accord with the wishes of a majority of the 
people? Nearly half the electors, having been outvoted at 
the hustings, have had no influence at all in the decision; 
and the whole of these may be, a majority of them probably 
are, hostile to the measures, having voted against those by 
whom they have been carried. Of the remaining electors 
nearly half have chosen representatives who, by supposi¬ 
tion, have voted against the measures. It is possible, 
therefore, and not at all improbable, that the opinion which 

has prevailed was agreeableT only to a minority of the 
nation. 
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Mill admits, of course, that this is an extreiXe case. , 
And it may be argued that such a state of affairs is 
far less likely to come about to-day than in 1861 when 
Mill was writing, because public opinion is far better 
organized and more vocal now than it was then. But' 
the principle of government by a majority of a majorifa j 
remains, and we cannot perhaps altogether rule out 
the possibility that under our present system in Eng 
land measures supported only by a minority of the 
electorate might be passed into law by a determinecj 
and well-organized party. 

We turn next to another aspect of representation. 
Of late years experiments have been made in certain 
States with a new form, based on a different kind of 
constituency. Hitherto constituencies have generally 
been territorial or geographical, the members of the 
legislative body being chosen to represent certain 
areas. But there is an alternative method, namely, 
the representation not of territorial areas but of classes, 
occupations, or professions. This is known as vocational 
or functional representation, and the State which 
i adopts it is called a corporative, State, because the various 
f vocations are grouped into corporations or associations 
whose members have common interests. The idea 
underlying this scheme is that it is more reasonable 
to classify voters according to how they earn their 
. living than according to where they earn it, since the 
former is obviously a vital matter while the latter is 
largely accidental and unimportant. Moreover, men 
and women are already to a large extent grouped into 
vocational and other associations of various kinds. 
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such as trade unions, professional organizations, and 
so forth, so that many such constituencies are, as it 
were, ready made. 

This principle of functional representation is at the 
'base of the corporative constitution of Fascist Italy, 
fnd a similar constitution has been prepared for 
Austria. 

There is obviously a good deal to be said for repre¬ 
sentation of this kind, especially in view of the in¬ 
creasing predominance of economic considerations in 
life and legislation to-day. Modern laws are more and 
more concerned with matters that affect men’s 
economic status as producers and consumers of wealth, 
and in regard to such matters there is no doubt that 
each elector has more interests in common with his 


companions in the workshop or his professional col¬ 
leagues than with his next-door neighbour, if the 
latter is engaged in a different kin d of work. It is true 
that in many cases the inhabitants of one district are 
nearly all connected with the same industry—the 
cotton workers of Lancashire, for instance, or the 
miners of South Wales. But this does not always hold 
good, and in any case there is bound to be a consi¬ 
derable minority of residents even in these indus¬ 
trial areas who have no direct connection with the 
predominant industry. 

But despite the advantages that vocational repre¬ 
sentation seems to possess, there are two strong argu¬ 
ments against it. One is the purely practical difficult} 
involved in classifying a population of, say, many 
millions on a vocational basis that would be suitable 
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for electoral purposes. The Census authorities classify 
the inhabitants of these islands both by industry and 

by occupation, and they find the problem a diffi cult 
one. > 

It is not easy to arrive at any satisfactory system of 
classifying either industries or occupations . . . Having 
settled the preliminary problem as to how industries and 
occupations should be classified, we are faced with the 
difficulty caused by the descriptions which people give of 
themselves when they fill in the census schedules. It is one 
thing to prepare a list of industries and another thing to 
allocate people to industries according to the information 
available. The information is often vague, and it may 
be far from clear to what industry or occupation the per¬ 
son filling up the schedule belongs. (Carr-Saunders and 
Jones.) 

If, then, the task of classifying the population merely 
for purposes of information is such a hard one, it 
needs little consideration to show that the difficulties 
of putting a vocational system of representation into 
operation in any advanced industrial country like 
England would be enormous. But there is also another 
objection. Men and women are not workers only, but 
citizens as well. Would not vocational representation 
tend to stress too much the purely occupational aspect 
of life? Would it not strengthen class distinctions 
which are perhaps already far too strong ? The work¬ 
ing day for many men is getting shorter and shorter 
and the problem of the right employment of leisure 
time is growing increasingly urgent. So it seems 
scarcely wise to focus all the attention of electors and 
legislators upon that portion of a man’s life which is 
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spent at his work, to the neglect of the remaining 
portion in which he should cultivate wider interests, 
including those of citizenship. 

It is interesting, however, to note that even in our 
British system there are certain small elements of voca¬ 
tional representation, for Trade Union leaders, though 
elected for territorial constituencies, are often regarded 
as representing primarily the interests of their Unions, 
and the twelve University members of the House of 

Commons are elected for corporations and not for 
geographical areas. 

The relationship between the representative and \ 
the elector is another aspect of this subject that should \ 
not be overlooked. It is sometimes held that the \. 
former is a mere delegate who receives a mandate ^ 
from his constituents to carry out their precise in- \! 
structions. But if this were the case, then his task 1 
could be performed by a gramophone record or a 
postal vote. The truer view would seem to be that 
expressed by Burke, when he wrote :) 

To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; that of \ 
constituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, which a } 
representative ought always to rejoice to hear; and which [ 
he ought always most seriously to consider. But authorita- / 
twe instructions, mandates issued, which the member is 
bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, and argue 
lor, though contrary to the clearest conviction of his judg-1 
ment and conscience—these are things utterly unknown to 1 
the laws of the land, and which arise from a fundamental ] 
mistake of the whole order and tenor of our constitution. > 

Burke goes on to explain that Parliament is not a} 
congress of ambassadors from different and conflicting 
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interests, but a deliberative body concerned with the 
interests of the entire nation—a point of view which 
shows clearly what opinion he would have held on 
vocational representation. 

Perhaps this is the best place to make mention of 
the Referendum , although it is the precise opposite of 
representation,\ which is the subject of this chapter. 

I By the method of the Referendum a piece of proposed 
/legislation is submitted directly to the electors, who 
I have to vote for or against it Switzerland is generally 
j regarded as the home of the Referendum, as it was 
I introduced there as early as 1874, but it has since been 
J incorporated in several modern constitutions, some- 
j times only for constitutional amendment, as we have 
L already seen in the case of Australia, and sometimes 
1 for ordinary legislation. 

The advantages and drawbacks of this method may 
be briefly summarized as follows. In theory it should \ 
be possible by means of a Referendum to obtain a 
direct and unequivocal expression of the views of the » 
electorate on an important piece of proposed legis- , 
lation, and to isolate one particular issue from the 
general programme of the Government. In practice, 
however, it would probably be found that the great 
majority of the electors "would not take the trouble to 
vote, so that the^e^lt would not be as conclusive as . 
it ought to be. Moreover, modem legislation is in, 
most cases an extremely complicated business, and 
it is certainly too much to expect the bulk of the^ 
electorate to be sufficiently enlightened and educated ^ 
to come to a reasoned decision on an elaborate and i 
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complex scheme. Against this it may be argued that 
only the more enlightened portion of the population 
would be likely to take the trouble to vote, and that 
their views would be precisely those which it is most 
desirable to obtain. Another argument against the 
employment of the Re ferendum is that it shifts 
responsibility for legisl ation from Parliament to p eople, 
and would therefore tend to weaken the sense of 
^responsibility now felt by the people’s representatives, 
Which is merely another way of saying that the Refer¬ 
endum is direct and not representative democracy, 
land that the two kinds do not work well together. 

A companion method to the Referendum is the ! 
Initiative y also a part of the Swiss constitution, whereby 
the right to propose legislation is conferred on the 

electors, a certain number of signatures being required 
' to promote a Bill. ^ ^ j 
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CHAPTER VII 


PARTY GOVERNMENT 

Psychological and practical aspects of party—The party system 
and the group system—Non-party government 

4 - # 

The system of government by party, which is almost 
universal in modern advanced States in normal cir¬ 
cumstances, is one of those institutions that are fre¬ 
quently criticized and even r idiculed . Thoughtful men 
are often puzzled by it, and fe ^&c g^deride it as a mere 
game having no real basis in necessity. Politics to ^ 
them is much like a game of cricket, each side having 
its innings alternately and each side bent only on 
getting the other side out, with little regard for the 
real welfare of the country. To such people it is a case .• 
of “six of one and half a dozen of the other ” as between j 
two parties, with little to choose between them when it 
comes to actual legislation. One party will oppose meas- \ 
ures merely because they are supported by the opposite J 
party, but will have no compunction about advocating^ 
those very measures in different circumstances. * 

Yet, while party government has its drawbacks and 
weak points, and while there is a measure of truth in 
many of the criticisms levelled against it, the fact 
rema ins that no adequate substitute has been found 
for it\ Satisfactory government everywhere seems to 
require that it should be carried on by opposing parties 
in some form or other, and the system would appear 
to be founded on the nature of the human organism. 

42 
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One fact which lends colour to the jeers of the cynics 

is that men change their party allegiance. Gladstone 

began his political career as “the rising hope of the 

stern unbending Tories ” and finished it as the greatest 

Liberal statesman of the nineteenth century, while 

Disraeli and Chamberlain changed in the opposite 

direction. And parties themselves are hardly more 

stable than'individuals. They change insensibly with 

changing circumstances and the requirements of the 

time, so that, for instance, the English Conservative 

of to-day stands very much where the Liberal stood a 

generation or two back. In some cases, also, the 

differences between two opposing parties are so slight 

as to be almost negligible, at least to the outside 

observer. Thus it is notorious that the Englishman 

finds it very difficult to distinguish between the 

Democrat and the Republican of United States 

politics. There is undoubtedly, therefore, a certain 

element of unreality about party differences, but this 

shouid not blind us to what is real and essential in 
these differences. 

The party system can be regarded from two different 
angles—the psychological and the practical. From the 
psychological standpoint it is inevitable that men 
should range themselves broadly in two camps accord- 

mg n 8 i h ™ are pr0gressive or conservative (with a 
small c). This is partly perhaps a matter of tempera¬ 
ment or natural disposition and partly the result of 
environment and upbringing. It seems to be a law of 
human nature that some should always be desiring 
changes while others are more concerned with thf 
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preservation of things as they are, that some should 

\ be prepared to take the risks involved in making 
sweeping reforms while others are more cautious, scent¬ 
ing danger in too radical a change and looking upon 
political alterations as the “medicine” of the State 
rather than its “daily bread,” to use Burke’s metaphor. 
To these two “natural” parties, as they may be called, 
the terms Left and Right have been given, following 

/ 

the custom of Continental legislatures whereby the 
progressive members sit on the left of the President 
and their opponents on the right—a custom dating 
from the French National Assembly of 1789 which 
began the great Revolution. And, of course, special 
names have been given to these parties in each country. 

It is a matter of common observation, however, 
that this innate or inherited difference of disposition 
is often modified by age as well as by circumstances. 
Despite the notorious example of Gladstone there 
seems as a rule to be a tendency to move towards the 
Right with advancing years, when the impulsiveness 
of youth is succeeded by the cautious conservatism 
of age. Thus the prevailing complexion of the English 
House of Lords is always Conservative, although it is 
recruited from all parties, from those of the Left no less 
than from those of the Right. It has even been said 
that in former days the Liberal governments created 
more peers than the Conservative ones, and yet the 
House invariably contains a Conservative majority. 
In this connection also there is some shrewd^wisdom 
in the saying of a King of Sweden: ‘ j5._ young man, 
^ my dear Minister, who has not been a Socialist before 
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he is five and twenty shows that he has no heart. 

' But if he continues to be one after five and twenty he 
shows that he has no head.” There is here, of course, 
the further implication that Socialism is the offspring 
of that generous emotion which is regarded as the 
special attribute of youth, while Conservatism is the 
product of mature intellectual judgment, but that 
point is outside the scope of our present inquiry. The 
fact remains that there is a tendency for political 
opinions to grow less progressive with age. 

So much for the psychological aspect. But from 
the purely practical point of view there is an obvious 
advantage to be obtained when men and women of 
similar views combine to put forward those views in an 
organized manner and to support the measures which 
they jointly favour. It is this aspect that is referred 
, to by Burke, whom we have already quoted, when he 
j defines “party” as “a body of men united for pro-j 
mbfmg by their joinl^Meavours the national interest J 
upon some particular principle in j#hich they are all / / * 

agreed.’’ Very similar to this is a more modern defini-P MW 1 
\ tlon: “Party is^an association organized in support off ' 
j some principle or policy which by constitutional means! 
it endeavours to make the determinant of government ”I 
j (Maclyer). It is important to notice in this definition, 
however, the qualification “by constitutional means.’’, 

Any organization that aims at the employment ofj 
Qpb-constitutional methods, such as the complete over- j 
throw of the constitution by means of force, is not a 
party in the true political sense. This means that I 
there must be a certain measure of agreement between i 

/ / 

/ 

* 

\ j 
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political parties as to the fundamental basis of the 
constitution, and the endeavours that they make to 
promote the national interest, though perhaps diamet¬ 
rically opposed to each other, must both be made 
within the framework, as it were, of the existing 
organization of government. \ 

/ So far, it will be noticed, we have assumed in speak¬ 
ing of parties that they are only two in number. This 
is because the party system, which originated in 
England in the seventeenth century, involved at that 
time and for Wo hundred years thereafter only two 
^parties. At first there were 
and later only Liberals and Conservatives, apart from 
small and temporary combinations arising within these 


only Whigs and Tories, 


two principal groups. Consequently the party system, 
as worked in England and in those countries that have 
borrowed it from England, implies, strictly speaking, 


the existence of two parties only 


The name given to 


political combinations that are more numerous, as in 
Continental countries that have developed their in¬ 
stitutions under French rather than British influence, 
is not “parties” but groups. 

This difference, however, is not one of name alone. 
There are diff erences in working that result from the 
difference between a two-party and a multiple-party 
or group system. The essence of what we call the 
party system of government, as practised in England 
and the Dominions, is that the party having a majority 
in the Lower Chamber provides the Ministers who 
constitute the executive government and initiate the 
Vrnlk of the legislation. These Ministers are then 
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responsible to Parliament, which means that they 1 

remain in office only so long as they retain the con- j 

fidence of the Lower House. On losing that confidence 

—a state of affairs which is revealed either by an 

adverse vote on an important measure which they 

have introduced or by a specific vote of non-confidence 

—they are obliged, by a constitutional convention, 

to resign. What happens then is either that the Op- • 

position party assumes office, if it can command al 

majority in the Lower House, or, more commonly,! 

that Parliament is dissolved by the defeated Prime| 

Minister and a General Election takes place in order] 

to ascertain the views of the electorate. This second \ 

alternative is more common because even when the j 

Opposition succeed in defeating the Government on a 

vital issue they have not necessarily or usually what 

* may be called a stable or permanent majority suffi- 1 

ciently strong to enable them to take and retain office. ( 

Party allegiance is nowadays so strong that it is most j 

unlikely that a sufficiently large number of members 

of Parliament would change their party as to cause 

a change in the standing majority without a General j 
Election. I 


We have called this the essence of the party system 

of government, but it might almost as well be described 

as the Cabinet system of government^ for the two 

things, TT will be seen, are practically synonymous. 

In the words of Sir Courtenay Ilbert, “The cabinet 

sy stem . presuppo ses a party system, and," more than 
t hat, a two-party system/ * 

The second part of this statement sounds perhaps 
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a bit too sweeping, though its meaning is plain. In 
fact the writer goes on to explain that although there 
may be more than two parties in the House of Com¬ 
mons (for he is describing the British system), there 
must be two main parties, one represented by the 
Treasury Bench and the other by the Front Opposition 
Bench, and that the Government party must be able 
to control the majority of the House. And that brings 
us to the question of Cabinet government under the 
group system, as in France for example. 

Now it is obvious that with a number of groups— 
sometimes as many as nineteen—in place of a couple 
of well-defined parties a stable majority, sufficient to 
support a Government in power, can be obtained only 
by a combination of groups, forming what is called a 
h?nc. The organization of this combination is brought 
about by means of negotiations entered into by a 
prospective Prime Minister—often a protracted busi¬ 
ness. It is only when a Minister has succeeded in 
getting promises of support for himself and his policy 
from a sufficient number of groups to give him a 
working majority that he can accept the President’s 
invitation to form a Cabinet. This is a matter of 
bargaining and compromise, and it is clear that 
Cabinets formed by this method are far less permanent 
and stable than those formed on the two-party system. 
In fact, since the creation of the present French | 
Republic in 1871 there have been nearly a hundred 
Ministries in France, so that their average duration 
has been about eight months. Under the English 
system the alternative to an existing Government is 
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\ one formed by the Opposition party, whose policy is 
! clearly defined and known to the electors beforehand. 
But under the group system there is not one alterna- 
! tive Government but many, for all possible combina¬ 
tions of groups may be regarded as possible alternative 
i Governments. 

^-X)ne further point remains to be touched on before 

>we end this chapter. Government by alternating!' 
parties naturally involves, as we have seen, the exiso j 
ence of an organized Opposition whose function is tof 
criticize and vote against the measures of the Minis I 
terial party with a view to overthrowing it and taking 
its place. So clearly is this Opposition a recognized! 
part of the Parliamentary machinery that it is some I 
times known as “His Majesty’s Oppositiona quaint} 
title that must sound strange in foreign ears. And the/ 
British Parliament has now followed the example of] 
Canada in providing for the payment of a salary to thej 
Leader of the Opposition for his services in that! 
capacity. Now the criticism of this Opposition is! 
plainly beneficial in normal times, for it gives ex-| 
pression to the views of the minority and prevents thel 
majority from taking too great an advantage of itsl 
position of authority. But in abnormal times, such as 
periods of war or other dangerous crisis, the system is not ! 
fitted to yield the best results. When it is imperatively/ 
necessary for the executive Government to act promptly! 
and for the country to show a united front either to 
other nations or to some serious peril such as financial! 
disruption, division and even criticism become danger- \ 
ous and the comparatively trivial differences between! 
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parties sink into insignificance in face of a common 
emergency. On such occasions, therefore, the tendency 
in truly democratic States is to set up coalition Govern¬ 
ments such as the combined Liberal and Conservative 
Government that was formed in England during the 
War, and the National Government of all three parties 
that was established here in 1931 and in various other 
countries, especially in the British Dominions, since 
the coming of the economic crisis. 

The result of this development of national, non- 
party Governments, combined with the similar move¬ 
ment towards the abolition of parties in the countries 
ruled by Dictators (see Chapter XII), is that ordinary 
party government as we knew it before the War is at 
present largely in abeyance. Whether this will prove 
a temporary phase—whether when stability and 
prosperity return party government will also return— 
it is impossible to say. In view of the psychological 
basis of party differences described earlier in this 
chapter it seems unlikely that parties will disappear, 
though their alignment may very possibly be Altered. 
So far as we in England are concerned the choice seems 
likely to He between a development in the direction 
of the group system and a new twofold organization 
of parties having Socialism as its basis of division. 
But it must not be overlooked that the party system 
presupposes a Parliamentary system, and even that, 
at least in its normal democratic form, is also largely 
in abeyance in some States. ^ t 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SECOND CHAMBERS 

Function of a Second Chamber—The House of Lords—Relation 
between the two Chambers 

Most of the constitutions of the world provide for 
what is called a “bicameral” legislature, which means 
a legislative assembly consisting of two Chambers or 
: Houses. Attempts at “unicameral” or single-chamber 
j government have from time to time been made] as for 
instance in England during the Commonwealth period, 
and even to-day a few States have unicameral legis¬ 
latures. Examples are Bulgaria, Turkey, the new 
Baltic States, and most of the Provinces of the federal 

1 Dominion of Canada. But on the whole this system 
has not proved successful. The need for a Second 
Chamber of some kind is very generally felt. 

The normal function of a Second Chamber—called 
.®? 08 ^-PPU n trififtja Senatt —is to act as a brake on the 
[legislative activity of the. Lower House by revising 
their proposals and giving them further consideration 
■ vnth a vieto . preventing hasty and ill-digested 
.measures from reaching the Statute Book^ Second* 
Chambers are usually smaller and more permanent in 
! their personnel than the more popularly elected 
: Houses, and both these characteristics tend to give 
j their deliberations a certaiiL. amount of weight. They \ 
j differ considerably, however, in their status and' 
I influence in different countries. In federal States, to I 

61 
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be dealt with in a later chapter, the Upper House isV 
generally intended to make the interests of the con- | 
stituent States its particular concern, and where this j 
Senate is elected, as in the United States and Australia, 
it is elected to represent those States. In some cases, i 
however, as in Canada, which is less federal in char¬ 
acter than the two former States (see Chapter X), the 
Senate is not elected but nominated.! In unitary (i.e. 
non-federal) States there is no uniformity of practice, t 
though most Second Chambers are elected in some | 
way. New Zealand, however, has a Second Chamber 
which is nominated by the Governor-General, Japan 
has a House of Peers which is partly hereditary, partly 
nominated by the Emperor, and partly elected, and 
o ur B ritish. House of Lords is, of course, almost entirely 
(about 90 per cent) hereditary in. .comp osition. 

There"~are certain other features which make the 
House of Lords unique among Second Chambers. One 
is its size. Its total membership is about 74D as com¬ 
pared with the 314 Senators of France, the 96 o f the 
United States, and the 36 of Australia, though a glance 
at the division lists of the House will show how small 
a proportion of this huge total takes part in its delibera¬ 
tions. Again, the House of JLiords is unlike all other 
Second Chambers in being a judicial as well as a legis¬ 
lative body, for it is the highest Court of Appeal from 
the British courts of law in civil cases. That, however, 
like so much of the British constitution, is a matter 
of theory rather than practice, since it is obvious that j 
a body of over seven hundred members cannot act as I 
a judicial tribunal. In practice, therefore, the judicial ) 
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duties of the House of Lords are performed by a small 
group of non-hereditary peers appointed for that 
specific purpose. 

The United States Senate, as we have seen, is also 
1 exceptional in possessing certain executive functions, 
i in conjunction with the President, in connection with 
the appointment of ambassadors and the making of 
! treaties. ^ 

These two cases, however, are strictly exceptional. 
The ordinary function of a Second Chamber is purely » 
legislative, and though in this respect some Senates i 
have co-ordinate powers with the Lower House, it is 
more usual for their powers to be limited, especially 
in the matter of ^finance. Financial control is every¬ 
where regarded as the special province of the Lower / 
House, which directly represents the taxpayers. But/ 
the power of the Upper House is sometimes limited^ 
also in respect of ordinary legislation, as it is in England \ 
by the Parliament Act of 1911. By this famous Act 1 
the veto of the House of Lords on measures passed by j 
the Commons is made a temporary one only. After a ! 
period of two years any Bill that has been passed three \ 
times by the House of Commons can proceed straight / 
to the King to receive the Royal Assent, and it then ( 
becomes law in spite of the opposition of the Upper l 
House. The same Act also removed all power in the j 
matter of Money Bills from the House of Lords. ! 

It is clear that this method, besides being a means of ’ 
ensuring the predominance of the House of Commons, \ 
is also a method of obviating deadlocks between the I 
Houses such as are very liable to arise if the Houses » 
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are equal in authority. Other solutions of the sam<0 
difficulty are provided by other constitutions. Thus 
in Australia if the Senate rejects a Bill passed twice, 
with an interval of three months, by the Lower House, 
the Governor-General (who, of course, represents the 
King) dissolves both Houses and a General Election* 
takes place. If the proposed law is then again passed j 
by the House of Representatives and rejected by the/ 
Senate, the Governor-General may call a joint sitting 
of both Houses who are to deliberate together and 
settle the matter by a majority vote. Since the Lower 
House is about twice the size of the Senate it neces¬ 
sarily has the preponderating voice, though by this 
method due weight is given to the views of the Senate, 
while the intervening election is plainly very much of 
the nature of a Referendum. That is an example of 
the kind of process invented by constitution-makers 
for solving deadlocks between two legislative Chambers. 1 



CHAPTER IX 


' THE RULE OF LAW 

Meaning of the Rule of Law—Administrative Law—Delegation of 
judicial authority—Delegation of legislative power 

The Rule of Law is another famous phrase, like the 
Sovereignty of Parliament, that describes one of the 
essential features of the British constitution. These 
two principles, indeed, are regarded by Professor 
Dicey, one of the leading authorities on our con¬ 
stitution, as the two chief principles which serve as 
‘‘a clue through the mazes of a perplexed topic .’ :9 
What, then, is meant by the Rule of Law ? 

V When we say that British citizens are subject to the 
Rule of Law we mean that they are not ruled by 
caprice or by the arbitrary will of any individual or 
body, but only by the law of the land. And we also 
mean that all citizens, whatever their rank or wealth 
or even their official position, are subject to the same 
law. In other words, the. Rule of Law expresses the 
twofold principle of legality and impartiality in the 
British judicial system.v V 
v . k j At first glance there does not appear to be anything 
in this principle important enough to warrant the 
attention it has received from constitutional writers. 
To an Englishman it seems almost too obvious to be 
mentioned, k or at all events it would have seemed so a 
few y^ars ago, before the rise to power of certain 
Continental dictators. But that is only because we 
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have grown so accustomed, to it here that we are 
inclined to think that it holds good for all other civilized 
countries. \et we have only to look at other countries 
than our own, or even at our own country in earlier 
times, to find examples of rule by other agencies than 
law. Law certainly did not rule when Charles I caused 
his judges to send men to prison “by the special com¬ 
mand of the King,” or when Cromwell set up his 
Major-Generals to govern the country. But there is 
no need to go back to the seventeenth century to find 
people who are not ruled by law in the sense we have 
described. And this was true long before the days of 
Hitler and Mussolini and Stalin—it was in 1885 that 
Dicey devoted a large part of his book on the Law of the 


Constitution to explaining this essential characteristic ) 

. \ By the term “law” in this connection is meant, of 
course, the_ jlefinite enactments of the legislative 
authority and also the common law referred to in 
Chapter II—the customary and unenacted law which 
has exactly the same binding force as the statute law. 
Both these kinds of law are, or at least can be, known \ 
beforehand to the law-breaker, and both are adminis¬ 
tered in a prescribed and regular manner by the 
prescribed and regular courts. When this law is ad¬ 
ministered in this manner in the case of every citizen, 
then it may be said that law rules, for there is nothing 
arbitrary and nothing that is not impartial about this 
procedure.^ ' 

Now to grasp the real significance of the Rule of \ 
Law we must consider its opposite. If we confine our j 
attention to the state of affairs before the advent of \ 
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governmental chaos and arbitrariness in certain 
European countries, and stick to what we have called 
normal modes of government, we shall find that the 
opposite of the Rule of Law may take one of two 
• forms. The citizens ofja. .State., may be subject to the v 
arbitrary actions of the executive authority, as in 
seventeenth century Englandfand to some extent in 
certain European countries since that period. Or the' 
supremacy of law may be limited in its application by 
the exclusion of government officials from the ordinary * 
courts of law and even, from the ordinary law itself. 
They are subject in such cases—in France, for example 
—to what is called “administrative law,” which is a 
special code governing relations between officials and | 
private citizens, administered by special tribunals ! 
other than the ordinary courts. 

It will easily be seen that this second kind of ex¬ 
ception to theRule of Law is far less objectionable 
than the firstfact it is quite arguable that it does 
not actually involve any abandonment of the principle 
of legality (though it does infringe the principle of im¬ 
partiality), because administrative law is law, though 1 
not the same law as that to which private citizens are» 
subject in their relations with each other. Moreover,; 
even in England there are special courts for trying 
soldiers by military law, and for trying clergymen by 
ecclesiastical law, though both soldiers and clergymen 
are subject to the ordinary law as well as to the special 
codes relating to their respective professions. 

An important question in this connection has become 
prominent in recent years. For some time there has 

5—(G.C.ioj) 
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been a pronounced tendency in this country for 
judicial powers to be granted to the executive author¬ 
ity, and it is often considered that in view of this 
tendency the Rule of Law is no longer so definitely 
a characteristic of the British constitution as it used 
to be. The principle of the supremacy of the ordinary 
la.w_Jwould .seexxLto have been Jargely abandoned, in 
the spirit if not in the letter, by this development. 
There has not, of course, been any attempt to inter¬ 
fere with the rights of private citizens among them¬ 
selves. They still have recourse to the ordinary courts 
for the settlement of their disputes, as they have 

and they are still 

for their crimes. But where differences arise between 
private citizens and Departments of State—which 
mean government officials—the custom has gradually 
grown up of enacting that such differences shall be 
settled by the Department in question instead of by 
the courts. Here, by way of example, is a typical 
quotation from an Act of Parliament of 1920 relat¬ 
ing to the grant of licences by a County Council to 
manufacturers of and dealers in vehicles— 

If any person is aggrieved by the refusal of a council to 
issue a general licence under this section, he may appeal 
to the Minister, and the Minister shall, on any such appeal, 
make such order in the matter as he thinks just, and the 
council shall comply with any order so made. 

*; * An order made by the Minister under this provision shall 
be final and not subject to appeal to any Court V . . 

This is one instance, out of many, of the grant of 
judicial powers to the executive authority, to the 


punished by these courts 
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exclusion of the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, 
and it appears at first sight to be plainly in conflict 
with the Rule of Law. For it means that where a 
private citizen is “aggrieved” his grievance shall not 
be investigated by an independent tribunal of His 
Majesty’s judges—made definitely independent, be 
it remembered, by the Act x of Settlement of 1701 
whereby they are irremovable so long as they behave 
themselves, except on an address to the Crown from 
both Houses of Parliament. Their jurisdiction is 
expressly ruled out, and the case is to be determined 
instead by the executive authority which is itself one 
of the parties to the dispute. 

7 Now there are two points to be noted about this 
P’ant of judicial functions to the executive. The first 
is that these functions are so transferred by Act of 
Parliament, so that their bestowal upon the executive 
is itself an actual part of the law of the land. From 
this point of view, then, the Rule of Law still holds 
good, at least in theory. Parliament has, it would 
seem, abandoned the cherished principle of the suprem¬ 
acy of the ordinary courts and given up its former 
jealous concern for the rights of the private citizen 

rem oving certain cases from the jurisdiction 
. the judges, and since Parliament has done this there 
is no more to be said, for there is no higher authority 
than Parliament. But whether it does wisely in hand¬ 
ing over these judicial functions so freely is quite 
another matter. ^ 

The second point to be noticed is this. It is some¬ 
times argued that this grant of judicial powers to the 
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executive is merely an adoption of the French system 
of administrative law described above. But there is an 
essential difference between the two systems, for 
whereas the French administrative courts are courts, 
and administer a perfectly definite code of law by a 
perfectly definite procedure akin to that of the other 
courts, this new English system is nothing of the kind, 
for by it these disputes between individuals and the 
Government are settled by the Government—itself a 
party to the dispute—in a purely arbitrary manner, 
according to no regular and recognized principles, 
and by no clearly defined legal procedure. For this 
reason the system has been described by the Lord Chief 
Justice of England as “administrative lawlessness” 
instead of administrative law 

Closely akin to this transfer of judicial powers from 
the judges to the King’s Ministers is the delegation of 
legislative authority to the executive, which also has 
of late years become increasingly common until now 
it is a regular practice. It is as if Parliament were not 
content with granting away the rights of the judges 
as the guardians of private liberty but must also 
divest itself of some of its own law-making power. 
For instead of laying down precisely in its own Acts 
what the law is to be, it is in the habit nowadays of 
leaving a great deal of the detail to be filled in by the 
Minister responsible for carrying out the law. In 
this case as in the other the term “Minister” probably 
means in practice some member of the Civil Service 

in the Minister’s Department. 

It is obvious that this “delegated legislation is 


/ 
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open to objection just as the transfer of judicial 
functions is. In both cases the citizen is deprived of 
his cherished privileges—his right to make his own 
laws through the representatives he has himself elected, 
and the right to have his disputes settled, even (or 
especially) when they are disputes with a Government 
Department by an absolutely disinterested legal tri¬ 
bunal of the high standing of the English Bench. Yet 

here again it is the citizens’ own representatives who 
have done this thing. 

This tendency of the executive to encroach upon the 

rights of the judicial and legislative authorities has 

met with strong criticism and condemnation from 

distinguished judges and lawyers, who regard it as a 

grave departure from the position won for British 

citizens through centuries of strife and contest with 

despotic rulers. What, then, is the reason for it ? Why 

should Parliament give away its most cherished pri- 

-vileges, and why is so little protest made by the 
electorate ? 

The answer to these questions is to be found in the 
conditions of modem life. For one thing, legislation 
to-day is often of such a complicated and technical 
nature that it can be drafted only by experts, and who 
is better fitted for the task than the officials who will 
have to administer the law when it is made * To this 
however the obvious reply is that it is as easy to draft 
the details before the Bill is passed as to do so after it 
has become law Again, the time of Parliament is so 
fully occupied that it cannot deal with Bills as thor¬ 
oughly as is necessary, so that it is simpler to pass 
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skeleton Bills, as it were, and leave the details to be 
filled in by the Departments concerned. “Many modem 
statutes,” says Sir John Marriott, “are mere cadres , 
giving no adequate indication of their ultimate scope.” 


This is a reason carrying more weight, and many pro¬ 
posals have been made for lightening the work of 
Parliament in view of the pressure upon its time. But 
besides these reasons there is also that growth in the 
power of the executive which is so marked a feature 
of governmental development during the last half, 
century or so. All important legislation is now initiated 
by the Government, and there is, perhaps naturally, a 
tendency for Ministers to include in their Bills pro¬ 
visions for their own legislative and judicial power. 
So great indeed has become the power of the executive 
in matters of legislation that Anson, a leading con¬ 
stitutional authority, has gone so far as to say that 
sovereignty now lies in the Cabinet. It is true, of 
course, that Parliament has the legal right to reject 
these provisions, but the fact remains that it rarely 
even raises any objection to them. It takes the path 
of least resistance. And the ordinary elector is still 
more apathetic in the matter, about which, indeed, he 
has little knowledge. \ 

Readers who are interested in this subject will find all 
the information they need in Lord He wart’s The New 
Despotism or C. K. Allen’s Bureaucracy Trium phant> 
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Meaning of federalism—Difference between the federalism of Aus¬ 
tralia and the United States and that of Canada—Distribution 
of powers between federal Governments and constituent States 


i>1 


So many great States have federal constitutions— 
notably the. United States, Australia; Canada, Brazil, 
Switzerland, and-^the Argentin^^^£^^°it is important 
to have a clear understanding of the exact nature of 
1 federalism. “The distinctive feature of federation,” 

; says Maclver, “is the formal division of sovereign 
I powers between the constituent or part-states and the 
larger state which they together compose,” and Dr. 
Nathan defines a federal State as “an aggregate of 

fiP a j^ Sfates which, whil e retain ing each its separate 
identity, are united together for defined common pur- 
: poses in a unio^Lwtuch,’ theoretically at least, is in- 
\ dissoluble/’ This means that each constituent State 
[•, of tlie ^deration has a complete Government of its 
Jlown with legislative, executive, and sometimes judi- 
I cial authorities—while there is also a central or federal 
■\ Government for the whole assemblage of States regarded 
' as a unit. Thus each of the forty-eight States of the v 
, American Union and each of the six States of the \ 
Australian Commonwealth has its own Governor, • 
Parliament, Ministers, and courts of law, while the 
whole apparatus is, as it were, duplicated on a larger / 
- sca * e at Washington and Canberra respectively. So, i 
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too, each of the Canadian Provinces (not States) haV \ 
its own Lieutenant-Governor, Parliament, and Minis¬ 
ters, besides the federal Government for the whole 
Dominion, seated at Ottawa. 

The difference between these two sets of Govern¬ 
ments is simply that they deal with different subjects. 
The allocation of subjects between State or Provincial i 
Governments on the one hand and the central or federal 
Government on the other is determined entirely on 
grounds of convenience, and is not necessarily the 
same in each case. It is obvious, for instance, that* 
uniformity over the whole area is a great advantage, 
if not an absolute necessity, in some matters, such 
as currency, defence, and postal services, whereas 
there are other subjects in which variety of practice 
according to the desire of each individual State can 
quite well be permitted. It is notorious, for example, f 
that the marriage and divorce laws vary from one 
State to another in the American Union. Educa-^ 
tion is another matter which can well be left to the* 
constituent States to administer. There is no special! 
advantage to be gained by uniformity in marriage and 
education legislation, at least compared with the i 
importance of committing defence, postal services, 
and coinage to the care of the federal Government. 

In this connection it should be noted that in all cases t ^ 
of true federalism the constituent States had their own 
Governments before they formed themselves into a 
federation. The process, of federation is^esse ntially the 
voluntary joining together of existing un its for con- 
venience off government in certain matters, and , no t 
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the splitting-up of one State into administrative 
divisions. It is thus entirely different from the granting 
of local government powers by the central Government 
of a unitary State to counties or provinces or districts. 
The instrument by which federation is brought about 
I is in the nature of a treaty between the existing States 
jand the new unit which they are agreeing to create. 

... The division of subjects between the constituent 
States and the federal Government can be made in 
either of two ways. The subjects allocated to the 


federal Government can be specified in the federal 
Constitution, all remaining subjects being left to the 
constituent States, or the opposite process may be 
employed, i.e. the powers of the member States may 
be specified and all residual powers be left to the 
federal Government. The first of these methods is the 
one employed in the United States and Australia. 
The Governments at TVashington and Canberra respec¬ 
tively are limited in their powers by specific provisions 
and all residual powers remain with the State Govern¬ 
ments. In this case the constituent States, possessing 
all powers not expressly granted away, may be regarded 
as the predominant elements in the partnership, and 
this system ^considered by some authorities to be 
the only true federalism. In Canada, on the other 
hand, the position is precisely opposite. Here the 
powers of the Provincial Governments are specified 
in the instrument that created the federation, and all re¬ 
maining powers belong to the Dominion Government at 
Ottawa. Here, obviously, it is the federal Government 
that is the predominant partner. This is sometimes 
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/regarded as a departure from true federalism, because 
* it conflicts to some extent with the conception of an 


agreement between self-governing units to combine 
for certain specific purposes. But the question is 
largely one of name alone: it matters little whether 
the Canadian type of government is called “federal” 
or not, and it is easy to compromise if one so desires 
by saying that it is less federal than that of Australia 
and the United States without being actually unitary, 


which is the opposite of federal. 

There are certain other differences, however, that 
follow from this initial difference between the federal¬ 
ism of Canada and that of Australia and the United 
States. For instance, the Governors of the Australian' 
States are appointed directly by the King, whose \ 
representatives they are (which means in practice, of 1 
course, that they are appointed by the Secretary of l 
State for Dominion Affairs, in accordance with the 
English system by which the executive powers of the 
King are exercised by his Ministers). In Canada, on 
the other hand, the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
Provinces are appointed by the federal Government. 

I Again, all legislation passed by a Provincial legislature 
in Canada requires the assent of the Governor-General, 
the direct representative of the King, as well as that 
of the Provincial Lieutenant-Governor, whereas Aus- 

I tralian State legislation does not require this double 
assent. And lastly, the Governors of Australian States 
communicate directly with the British Government, 
while Canadian Lieutenant-Governors do not. 

It will perhaps be as well to give here a little more 
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detail as to the precise division of powers between the 
two parties to these three great federations. To take 
the United States first: here the powers granted to the 
federal Government are specified in Section 8 of Article 
I of the Constitution. They include all the taxation 
of the country; the regulation of foreign commerce, 
naturalization, and bankruptcy laws; coinage, weights 
and measures, and postal services; the declaration of 
war and the maintenance of an army and navy. The 
powers assigned to the Government of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia are summarized in the following 
abridged quotation from Professor Keith (Dominion 
Autonomy in Practice , pages 28-29): v 

\ Australia the Commonwealth has power over the 

postal service . . . fisheries in Australian waters beyond 
territorial limits . . . currency . . . weights and measures 
... bankruptcy . . . foreign corporations and trading or 

I financial corporations . . . marriage and divorce . 

I * naturalization and aliens, immigration and emigration 
. . . The Commonwealth has full power to regulate foreign 
and inter-state trade and commerce . . . The Common¬ 
wealth has also a general power of taxation . . . It controls 

^ the military, air, and naval forces of Australia. 

In the case of the ©eminion of Canada, where, be it 

remembered, the powers of the Provincial Governments 

are defined and the remainder belong to the Dominion 

Government, we may qu«te Keith again ( op . cit. % 
pages 26-27): 


To the Provinces are assigned exclusive powers to deal 
with . . . marriage, the incorporation of companies with 
provincial objects, municipal institutions, the control of 
public lands belonging to the Province . . . All matters 
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of purely local or private nature fall within the power of 
the Provinces, together with the administration of justice,! 
including the constitution of courts, criminal and civil, and 
civil procedure. They may impose taxation . . . with a 
view to raising revenue for Provincial, local, or municipal 
purposes, and they may borrow on the security of the 
Province . . . Education is in the control of the Provinces. 


Finally, it follows from the nature of federal con¬ 
stitutions that they must of necessity be both “ written” 
and “rigid/ 5 for it is clear that an agreement between 
two parties, which is what federation involves, can 
be altered only by some form of joint action, as we 
have already seen in the case of amendments to the 
Australian and American constitutions. ! 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Dominion status—Dominion government—Crown Colonies—India 

« 

The British Empire is unique among the various forms 

of government in the world. It cannot, therefore, be 

classified, for there is nothing that resembles it, either 

in history or among existing organizations. From the 

political point of view the Empire consists of three 

main divisions. These are, first, the United Kingdom 

and the six Dominions; second, the Crown Colonies- 
S third;-India.? 

The overseas Dominions pf the British Empire or 
Commonwealth of Nations are, in order of size, the 
Dominion of Canada l the Commonwealth of Australia, 

I the Union of S outh A frica, Newfoundland, the Domin¬ 
ion of New Zealand, and the Irish Free State. (New¬ 
foundland, it is true, has temporarily relinquished its 
full Dominion status owing to difficulties arising from 
the economic crisis, but will no doubt revert to it in 
due course.) These are independent and self-governing 
nations owning allegiance to the British Crown but 
having no political connection with the United King¬ 
dom other than that which follows from this allegiance. 
The classic definition of their status is contained in 
the famous formula adopted by a committee on inter- 
imperial relations which reported to the Imperial Con- 
jerence of 1^, This committee, which was presided 
over by the late Lord Balfo ur, consisted of the Prime 
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Ministers of the Dominions and representatives of 
India. It defined the position of the United Kingdom 
and the Dominions as follows: 

They are autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Perhaps the most important part of this statement 
is the phrase “in no way subordinate one to another,” 
which means that the Dominions are in no way subor¬ 
dinate to the Government of the United Kingdom. 
This complete equality was converted into actual fact 
by the passing of the Statute of Westminster by the 
British Parliament in 1931. This epoch-making 
Statute removed the last remaining element of subor¬ 
dination, namely, the invalidity of any Dominion law 
which conflicted with a British law. Here is the most 
important section of the Act: 

No law and no provision of any law made after the com¬ 
mencement of this Act by the Parliament of a Dominion 
shall be void or inoperative on the ground that it is repug¬ 
nant to the law of England, or to the provisions of any 
existing or future Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom 
. . . and the powers of the Parliament of a Dominion shall 
include the power to repeal or amend any such Act . . . 
in so far as the same is part of the law of the Dominion, y 

w It is clear, therefore, that the Empire is in no sense 
a federation. There was a considerable body of opinion 
before the War in favour of a federal organization of 
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the Empire, which would have meant the establishment 
\ som e kind of imperial legislature, but the pro- 
^ posal was at length definitely vetoed. The Imperial 
Conference is not a legislature, but purely a deliber¬ 
ative assembly. It can discuss and recommend, but 
it cannot make laws. The position is that each Domin¬ 
ion has its own Constitution, providing for legislative, 
executive, and judicial authorities having precisely 
the same relation to the King as the corresponding 
authorities in the Mother Country, His Majesty himself 
being represented in each Dominion by a Governor- 
General. Thus the Ministers in each Dominion are 
His Majesty’s Ministers” just as our British Ministers 
are, and the relation of the Governor-General to the 
Government of the Dominion is the same as that of 
the King to the Government of the United Kingdom. 

The British Crown, then, is the single link that binds 
together the seven self-governing units of the British 
Empire. Apart from the Governors-General and i 
Governors who represent the Crown in the Dominions I 
there is one other institution which also represents the l 
Crown in its relations with the overseas members of 
the Empire. This is the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which acts as a court of appeal from 
the courts of the Dominions as well as from those of ■ 
the Crown Colonies, and India. The right of appeal to I 
the King m Council is subject to certain limitations | 
in the various Dominions, but where such a right ' 
exists the appeal is heard by this Committee, which 
consists °f distinguished judges drawn from Great 
Britain and the overseas Empire. It deals mainly 
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with civil cases, though criminal appeals are occa¬ 
sionally heard. 

All the Dominions with the exception of the Irish 
Free State have reached their self-governing and inde- 
. , pendent status by a gradual process. They began as 
V ^Colonies and grew up, as it were, into Dominions, 

^ changing from daughter nations into sister nations. 
Domimon~“status may therefore he^r^a rdftiT nsi thn 

full flower of which colonial status is the bud, or as 

* • • . „ . .. - • - — - _ __ —^ 

the goal to which all colonial administration is tending 
And just as buds are to be found in all stages |>f - 
^development, so colonial Governments show gre 
''variety and are continually changing, increased powers 
being given to the inhabitants of the Colonies as they 
become fitted to exercise them. At the same time it 

§ 

must be remembered that the Colonies are inhabited 
for the most part by non-European races without the 
experience and tradition of self-government that the 
English possess, and in many cases, therefore, the goal, 
of Dominion status is bound to be a far-distant one. 

Broadly speaking, the Crown Colonies are governed 
by the British Government through resident Governors 
appointed by the Crown (i.e. by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies) and assisted by legislative assemblies 
of different kinds, sometimes elected and sometimes 
nominated, and with different v degrees of authority 
according to the stage of development reached. 

The third division of the Empire is India, whose 
government is neither that of a Dominion nor that of 
\ a Crown Colony. It is not the purpose of this book 
• to describe individual constitutions in detail, and in 
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this particular case, also, the government of India is 
at present in process of being changed. But the follow¬ 
ing points should be noticed. India consists politically 
of two parts—the native States and British India. The 
former, occupying about two-fifths of the area and 
containing about one-fifth of the population of India, 
are under the rule of their own Princes, subject to the 
“suzerainty” of the British Crown, which is the 

“Paramount Power.” In the words of the Simon 

Report: 


ach State manages its own internal affairs by majdng 
administering its own laws, and imposing, collecting, 
and spending its own taxes. There is, as a rule, a British 
Kesident or other Agent whose duty it is to offer advice 
to the Ruler and to report to the British authorities; and 
there is the right of the Crown ... to intervene as the 
Paramount Power in the internal affairs of the State in 
cases of gross misgovernment, or in eases where such inter¬ 
vention is called for, having regard to the duty of the 
Crown as Paramount Power to preserve the dynasty, to be 

“ In e £ r ^ mtegrity ° f ^ Stat6 ’ and t0 

These States “are not British territory and their sub¬ 
jects are not British subjects,” and their precise 
relations with the Paramount Power are generally 
determined by a treaty or agreement of some kind* 
There are no less than 23§ of these States, the largest 
being Hyderabad and K ashmir , each with an area of 
oyr_eightxAhau^nd^quare^ besides these 

territory 1 ” SmaUer “P atohes of independent 1 

British India, on the other hand, was for a long time 

6—(G.C.105) 20 pp. ^ 
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under British rule. But by the Government of India 
' ! Act of 1935 its eleven Provinces have been granted 
* .almost complete self-government, with ministers re¬ 
sponsible to legislatures elected on a largely extended 
franchise ^ When the rest of the Act comes into force 
India will become a Federation with almost complete 
Dominion status, the federating units being the 
Provinces of British India and such of the States as 
choose to join them .^Dominion status will not be quite 
complete because a lew vital matters, such as defence 
and foreign affairs, will be reserved for the Governor- 
General, and he will also, like the Provincial Governors, 
have a “special responsibility” for the prevention of 
any grave menace.^to peace or tranquillity and for a 
few other matters; (The Government of India Act is 
admirably explained in Eddy and Lawton’s India's 
New Constitution.) 

Little need be said here about certain other areas 
that are not precisely parts of the Empire though they 
are administered by the British Government or by 
one of the Dominion Governments. They include 
Protectorates and Mandated Territories. The latter, 
of which Palestine is an outstanding example, are 
ex-enemy dependencies which are governed in trust 
for the inhabitants under a mandate from the League 
of Nations, until they are sufficiently advanced to 
govern themselves. Iraq, for instance, was formerly 
a Mandated Territory, and has now cast off its leading 
strings and become an independent State. 
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CHAPTER XII 

DICTATORSHIP 


K 

-/ 

V. 


% 

Dictators or tyrants ?—Bolshevism, Fascism, and Nazism— 

^ frl 80118 these 'movements—America under Roosevelt—Old 

new States—Culture and civilization 

, !^The century following the downfall of Napoleon in 
1815 was broadly speaking a century of democracy— 
of government by the people themselves, acting 
through representative assemblies, though this was 
not achieved in some cases till late in the period. 
More recently, however, since the Great War of 1914-^ 
1918, there has been a definite reaction in many 
countries against parliamentary government, and in 
some cases the forcible seizure of power by uncon¬ 
stitutional rulers, governing their respective States in 
accordance with their own will, ostensibly at least in 
the interests of efficiency, and preaching new political 
doctrines. This development has been most marked 

m Russia Italy, and Germany, though it has not been 
confined to those countries. 

To such government the name dictatorship has 
been popularly given, though it is not altogether 
appropriate. Dictatorship was a recognized institution 
* m re P ubllc an Rome, where the normal form of govern¬ 
ment was by two presidents called Consuls. In times 
of emergency however, the Roman people used to 
appoint a Dictator to supersede the Consuls, granting 
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him supreme power to meet the crisis. Readers of 
Macaulay’s Lays will recall the lines: 

In seasons of great peril * 

’Tis good that one bear swayj Mf % vo^JU- 
Then choose we a Dictator, 

Whom all men shall obey. 


It is clear, therefore, that to some extent these modern 
despotic rulers do resemble the original Dictators. 
Their appointment was due to seasons of great peril 
in the form of political and economic chaos, and all 
men are most emphatically required to obey them. 
But there are also important differences, as was clearly 
pointed out in a letter to The Times of 26th July, 1934, 
in which the writer explained that the Roman system 

conferred absolute power for a strictly limited period upon 
a citizen selected by legal process in time of danger to the 
State, with the obligation to resign the power at the end 
of the period and submit his use of it to the scrutiny of 
the permanent authority. 

Now this description by no means applies to the 
present rulers of Russia, Italy, and Germany, since 
they were not appointed for a limited period, they 
were not selected by legal process, and there is no 
permanent authority remaining, other than the people 
themselves, to whom their actions can be submitted 
for criticism. The writer of the letter goes on to find 
a more fitting prototype for modern “Dictators in 

the 

despots of the Middle Ages, particularly in Italy, who in 
the absence or impotence of any central authority made 
themselves masters of cities or territories which they he 
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by the power of the sword till some bolder or more 

cunning adventurer dispossessed them. There is a word 

current in most European languages to denote that well- 

marked class of ruler—they are called tyrants . . . Some 

of them conferred on their territories prosperity and 

security which perhaps could not have been attained by 

more liberal forms of government. The essential point, 

however, is that they seized the sovereign power by force, 

maintained it by force, and held themselves responsible 
to no man. 


This similarity, however, must not be stressed too 
much, for the medieval “tyrant” did not profess a 
new political doctrine, such as communism, totali¬ 
tarianism, or authoritarianism, all derived from the 
teachings of the German philosopher Hegel. The 
“tyranny” of the Middle Ages was unconcealed and 
purely practical, with no theoretical basis. 

(< Tt must be carefully noticed, also, that the word 
“tyrant” is used here in a definitely technical sense, 
borrowed from the Greek use of the term, and having 
little connection with the qualities implied by the 

words “tyrannous” and “tyrannical.” In the words 
of Professor Oman: 


The name “Tyrant” in Greece was applied solely with 
reference to the way in which a ruler gained his position, 
not the way in which he used it. It does not imply gross 
personal depravity or political misrule; indeed, many of 

, t 5 Tants we re men abounding in good qualities, who 
tied their power to the advantage of their country. The 

Ha * lmp y Un ^ ea that the nder enjoyed an uncontrolled 
despotic power, not acquired by constitutional means. 

It would seem, therefore, that the name “tyrant” in 
this sense is more strictly accurate than “dictator” 
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for the rulers of Russia, Italy, and Germany, but in 
view of the double meaning of the former term and 
the universal employment of the latter, it will be best 
to continue to speak of Dictators. 

From this point of view it is plain that Bolshevism, 
Fascism, and Nazism are alike, however dissimilar 
they may be in matters of detail. It may perhaps be 
argued that Bolshevism is essentially different from 
the other two forms of dictatorship in being the rule 
of a party rather than of an individual, but this 
difference is more apparent than real. Nazism is also 
the rule of a party, though overshadowed by a single 
personality, just as Bolshevism was in the days of 
Lenin. Moreover, no government, as Maclver has 
showm, is ever actually in the hands of a single 
individual: 

If there is a single seemingly supreme ruler he inevitably 
rests his power on the active support of an associated class. 
He rules in its interest no less than with its co-operation. 
He nearly always has a council of advisers who represent 

the class. 

There seems, then, to be no reason why we should not 
treat these three great experiments in government as 
fundamentally similar. 

AH three of them are so new, so incompletely worked 
out, and so extensive in their reaction against former 
methods of government that it is difficult to outline 
even their main features in a small space. Whole books 
have been written about each one of them. So swiftly 
also, do they change that what is written may be out 
of date by the time it is printed. Certain points of a 
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general character might, however, be noticed about 
them. 

p 

( In the first place, these three most prominent ex¬ 
periments are all taking place in countries where 
parliamentary government was never deeply rooted. 
None of the countries in question has a tradition of 
democracy in the least comparable with that of Eng¬ 
land, the United States, or even France. Our own 
country has always been the home of parliamentary 
democracy, and it was mainly to her that the other 
States of Europe looked for a model when they estab¬ 
lished Parliaments of their own. Englishmen would 
rather govern themselves, however badly, than be 
governed, however efficiently, by a despotic ruler, 
and the same can be said of the United States and of 
France since the days of Napoleon. But such is not 
the case with Russia^ Italy, and Germany, for they 
have not had the same long and fortunate experience 
of democratic institutions. They have been accus¬ 
tomed for centuries not to rule themselves but to be 
ruled, and they are therefore far more amenable to 
dictatorship than we could ever be. Russia’s first 
Parliament met in 1906, and Italy and Germany were, 
until the second half of last century, merely aggrega¬ 
tions of small monarchical States. And those who 
remember the English opinion of the German Emperor 
during the Great War will realize that the change from 

Hoch dem Kaiser ! to Heil, Hitler ! is not such a great 
one after all. 

The second point to observe is that these modern 
dictatorships arose, like their Roman namesakes, out 
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of national emergencies, 
world special measures have had to be taken to meet 
the twofold emergency of post-war dislocation and 
economic depression on a larger scale than has ever been 
known before. To some extent, therefore, these Con- 


Everywhere throughout the 


tinental dictatorships may be held to correspond to 
the National Governments of England and the Domin¬ 
ions, and to the Roosevelt regime in the United States, 
with its interesting experiments in “ national recovery/' 
But there is yet a third point of view from which 
these movements can be regarded. They are all in¬ 
tensely national movements—one might even call 
them “aggressively” national. Yet here again this 
intensification of national sentiment is by no means 
confined to these three countries. All the States of 


the world have grown more nationally self-conscious 
as a result of the War. Indeed, the part played by 
war in creating and fostering the spirit of national 
unity is a commonplace of history. At the present 
time this nation-consciousness takes different forms. 
The Dominions of the British Empire, as we saw in 
the last chapter, have grown up, almost overnight, 
into the f ull stature of nationhood, and took their 
seats at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 as inde¬ 
pendent nations. In many cases, however, this spirit 
of nationality has taken a purely economic form. 
Thus our own country has reverted from its nineteenth 
century cosmopolitan policy of free imports to its earlier 
protectionist or mercantilist attitude in matters of 
trade, and a similar development of economic nation¬ 
alism has been observable everywhere. Every country 
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in the world has tried to weather the economic storm 
by taking measures for the defence of its own trade 
and industry, all wishing to sell and none to buy. 
But in Italy and Germany this nation-consciousness 
has taken more spectacular forms. In Italy it has 
led to a policy of aggressive imperialism and to some 
striking achievements in the matter of public works, 
while in Germany it has unfortunately assumed an 
almost pathological shape, leading to suspicion of other 
nations, a sense of martyrdom, and the old pre-war 
obsession about “encirclement.” ^ 

In times of depression and distress it is perhaps 
natural that every nation should look round for a 
soqpegoat, as it were, and should then make relentless 
war upon what it regards as the cause of the trouble, 
even though its diagnosis may quite easily be wrong. 
Thus in past centuries the English people had a way 
of venting their displeasure on the King’s foreign 
favourites or on such hated Ministers as Buckingham, 
Strafford, and Clarendon, thinking that when these 
had been got rid of the nation’s troubles would cease. 
Post-war scapegoats, however, have not been in¬ 
dividuals but systems or communities. In this way 
Russia made war upon the capitalist and the bour¬ 
geois, Italy looked upon Socialism as the arch-enemy, 
and Germany turned against the communist and the 
Jew all with the idea of exorcising the evil spirit that 
was causing the economic and social distress. Other 

countries—more enhghtened, perhaps—adopted less 

crude and drastic measures in similar circumstances 
and with the same object, such as the rigid fiscal 

fi A _ /P P —_V ^ 
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economies of England and France and the elaborate 
economic planning of the United States. 

: i But how, it may perhaps be asked, does the Roose¬ 
velt regime in America differ in principle from the 
I three European dictatorships under discussion? Is 
1 not President Roosevelt just as much a “tyrant” in 
the Greek and medieval sense as Stalin, Mussolini, or 
, Hitler ? The answer here is emphatically in the 
negative. The United States President is not using 
extraordinary and unconstitutional powers at all. He 
obtained his position of authority not by force but by 
the free vote of the people, whose mandate he holds. 
He is simply employing vigorously and systematically 
the executive powers assigned to him by the Con¬ 
stitution, and so great has been the popular confidence 
in him that he has had little difficulty in getting 
Congress to pass the legislation he has asked for. He 
rules not by the sword or by shirts and shibboleths, 
but by methods acceptable to the people, to whom, 
at the end of his term of office, he will render an 
account. There was no concentration camp for Henry 
Ford when he demurred to the industrial code pre¬ 
scribed for his industry, .because public opinion, not 
coercion, is the sanction of the National Recovery 
Administration. In fact, the writer in The Times 
already quoted regards the position of the American 
President as a “ conspicuous example of a true dictator ” 
in the strict Roman sense. 1 ! 

There is perhaps some" ground for arguing that a 
dictatorship is in some form or other a necessary step 
in the progress from monarchy to democracy, if we 
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are to draw conclusions from historical precedents. 
Certainly the despotic rule of Cromwell in England and 
that of Napoleon in France were both interposed 
between the downfall of the arbitrary royal power 
and the establishment of government by the people. 
It may be, therefore, that the history of Italy and 
Germany wilj show the same sequence of events, and 
that m course of time their dictatorships will be 
replaced by truly democratic systems of government. 
(Advocates of a royalist restoration in Germany and 
Austria will no doubt point to the fact that both 
Cromwell and Napoleon were succeeded for a short 
time by hereditary monarchs before a really demo¬ 
cratic regime was established, and it is, of course 
possible that history may repeat itself even in thfe 
particular, though it does not seem likely.) The 
position m Russia is somewhat different, for there it is 
complicated by a vast experiment in economic Social- 

ism and by the backward condition of an enormous 
agricultural population. 

The part played by force in these dictatorships 
must not be overlooked or too lightly regarded. All 
three Governments originated in revolution, and force 

LZ a T m °r. ° r 1688 P rominent Part in their mainten- 

from J. ^ reSP6Ct ’ therefore ’ ^ey differ entirely 

ahZ h ^ C , 0I f tltuti0nal chan g es which are brought 
about by peaceful persuasion and the ballot box. This 

steTT raU 7 regarded b y other nations as a retrograde 

Z Vl meaDS that the Ru8 ™< the Italians and 

wMch hTvTl are , 8tU1 old-fashioned methods 

inch have long been discarded by the English and 
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the Americans—methods which it is even hoped to 
eliminate from the field of international relations, 
where they are not yet obsolete. In this connection 
there is more than a grain of truth in the naive state¬ 
ment of a youthful student of history who wrote, 
“The Chartist movement shows how silly it is to cause 
rebellion in England. Revolutions may occur on the 
continent, but not in England. 1 * That is insular 
prejudice, perhaps, combined with a touch of priggish 
complacency. But none the less there is undoubtedly 
a difference in this respect between ourselves and some 
of our neighbours across the sea. Again it is largely 
a matter of historical development and tradition: the 
older the nation the wiser it has become in its political 
methods, as the result of experience. (America, of 
course, counts in this matter as an “old” nation, since 
she started life with our own traditions behind her.) 

Let us compare the nations in respect of age. Russia 
can hardly be said to have been a civilized nation 
before the days of Peter the Great, which was the 
period of our own bloodless Revolution which put an 
end to the tyranny of the Stuarts. Italy, despite her 
centuries of achievement in non-political spheres such 
as art and literature, did not become a united State 
until two generations ago. Germany is even more of 
a mushroom State, at least in comparison with France 
and England, for she became a united Empire within 
the memory of many living men, while Prussia, her 
predominant member, rose to the rank of a Great 
Power only in the middle of the eighteenth century 
the period of Frederick the Great. Prussia became # 
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a kingdom in 1701, when we in England had just 
succeeded in making our thousand-year-old monarchy 
entirely subordinate to our four-hundred-year-old 
Parliament, and Germany became an Empire at the 
same moment as France finally abandoned monar¬ 
chical government and became permanently a Republic. 

The newness” of these nations, particularly Russia 
and Prussia (whose name, by the way, simply means 
near Russia”), is perhaps even more strikingly 
revealed when we consider the condition and status 
of the agricultural classes—the backbone of the popu¬ 
lation. The normal mode of cultivation of the soil for 
several centuries in Northern Europe was by the 
labour of serfs, who were bound to the soil and owed 
abour services instead of rent to their lords. This 
kmd of social organization, which was the economic 
side of feudalism, was known in England as the 
Manorial System and in France as the Seigneurial 

y !^ m ^ In England jt ^ out gradually as long ago 
as the fifteenth century, and in France it was abohshfd 

at the Revolution of 1789. But in Russia the serfs 

Pm!? <5 ^ the 8ktieS ° f laSt centur y> and in 

Prussia, though serfdom was theoretically abolished 

W T l 01 ’ the reor g an i za tion of the land sys- 

A^n 11 ]! 01 ^^ 111 the ° hange was not complete in the 
gncultural East of the country when the Great War 

broke out m 1914. Thus Mrs. Knowles, speaking of 

the Junkera or large landowners 
East of the Elbe, says that “even in 1914 the relations 
between the two classes were semi-feudal.” 

To understand all is to pardon all,” runs the 
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proverb, and it is only by seeing these modem 
revolutionary changes in their true historical perspec¬ 
tive that we can properly judge them and condone, 
perhaps, some of the excesses that have undoubtedly 
accompanied them. We do not expect a child to 
behave with all the circumspection and restraint of a 
grown-up person, and a nation is not necessarily 
grown-up because it has adopted all the elaborate 
apparatus of advanced civilization, any more than a 
child grows up by borrowing father’s hat. It is culture, | 
not civilization, that determines a nation s develop- y 
ment. This is a vital distinction that is too often 
ignored. In the words of Maclver, that acute thinker 

whom we have already quoted: 


' y ; Civilization expresses itself in politics, in economics, in 
■ ,i technology, while culture expresses itself in art, in literature, 
If in religion, in morals. Our culture is what we are, our 

f civilization is what we use. 

£ 

And again: 


We would get an entirely false conception of the intelli¬ 
gence and capacity of our age, and an entirely false stanaar 

of comparison between it and other ages, if we ju ge 1 
by its institutions and its technical equipment. Our esti¬ 
mate would be much more just if we judged it by the boots 
men read and write, by the ideals they cherish, by the 
pleasures they pursue, by the religions they practise, by ail 
the things they really care about and think about. 


As Maclver also explains, civilization can be bor- 
J rowed, whereas culture cannot. An African negro can 
drive a Ford car, but he cannot read Robert Bridges. 
And when civilization outruns culture, as it did in 
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1914, there is likely to be trouble. The child can 
borrow father’s razor as easily as his hat. 

But to pardon a thing because we can explain it and 
understand its historical antecedents is not necessarily 
to hold it up for imitation. We try to educate the 
child into manhood, so that he gradually puts away 
childish things. Consequently an attitude of sym¬ 
pathetic understanding would seem preferable to both 
invective and adulation in the case of these portentous 
experiments, though at the same time we cannot but 
deplore the return to the use of force instead of per- 
suasion for political purposes. It is no doubt one of the 
legacies of the Great War, but to other nations it seems 
a terrible anachronism in the twentieth century. 
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and plea for tolerance. 
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and very comprehensive. 
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treatment. 
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By J. Routley ....... 

Key to Business Book-keeping 

By R. A. Goodman ...... Net 

Club Accounts 

By C. A. Holliday, A.S.A.A. .... Neb 

Commercial Goodwill 

By P. D. Leake, F.C.A. .... Neb 


Company Accounts 

By Arthur Coles. Revised by W. C. Wood, 
A.»C#I #S» #••••• 


Cost Accounting, The Fundamentals 

By L. A. WTght, A.C.W.A. 


of Process 

. Net 


Cost Accounts in Principle and Practice 

By A. Clifford Ridgway, F.C.A. 

Cost Accounts for the Metal Industry 

By H. E. Parkes, M.Com., A.C.W.A. 


Cost Accounts in Rubber and Plastic 

By T. W. Fazakerley .... 


Trades 

. Net 


Costing and Price Fixing 

By J. M. Scott Maxwell, B.Sc., F.C.W.A. 

Costing, A Primer of 

By R. J. H. Ryall, F.C.W.A. . 

Costing, Dictionary of 

By R. J. H. Ryall . 

Costing, Theory and Practice of 

By E. W. Newman, F.C.A. . 

Currency Accounts in Sterling Books 

By C. Ralph Curtis, Fellow of the Institute of 
Bankers 


Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 


Depreciation and Wasting Assets 

By P. D. Leake, F.C.A. 

Dictionary of Book-keeping, Pitman’s 

By R. J. Porters, F.C.R.A. 


Net 

Net 


PRICE 

3/6 

1 /- 

3/6 

8/6 

2 /- 

15/- 

7/6 

7/6 

5/- 

10/6 

5/- 

6 /- 

3/6 

10/6 

8/6 

2/6 

15/- 

5/- 
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Book-keeping and Accountancy—contd. 


Estimating. By T. H. Hargrave . . . Neb 

Full Course in Book-keeping 

By H. W. Porritt and W. Nicklin, A.S.A.A. . 

Fundamentals of Business Accounting 

By G. V. Gordon, M.A. ...... 

Graded Book-keeping Exercises for 
Commercial Schools 

By A. J. Favell, B.Sc., A.C.I.S. 

Holding Companies 

By A. J. Simons, A.C.A. (Hons.) . . . Net 

Hotel Book-keeping By M. E. Pitcher . 
Investigations : Accountancy and Financial 

By J. H. Burton. Net 

Manual of Cost Accounts 

By H. Julius Lunt, F.C.A., F.C.I.S., F.C.W.A. 
and A. H. Ripley, F.C.W.A. 

Modern Methods of Stock Control 

By N. Gerard Smith, M.I.P.E. . . . Net 

Practical Book-keeping and Commercial 
Knowledge 

By E. E. Spicer, F.C.A., and E. C. Pegler, F.C.A. Net 

Principles and Interpretation of Accounts 

By H. L. Ellis, M.Com. 

Principles of Accounts 

By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . Parti 
Part 11 . 

Principles of Auditing 

By F. R. M. De Paula, O.B.E., F.C.A. . 

Principles of Bank Book-keeping 

By Herbert G. Hodder, Cert. A.I.B., F.R.Econ.S. 


• * V 


Profits and Balance Sheet Adjustments 

By P. Taggart, F.S.A.A., A.I.M.T.A. . . Net 

Railway Accounts 

By C. H. Newton, F.A.A. . 

Secretarial Book-keeping and Accounts 

By H. E. Colesworthy, A.C.A., A.S.A.A.. . Net 

Sharles’s Elementary Book-keeping 

By F. F. Sharles, F.S.A.A., F.C.l.S. 

Sinking Funds, Reserve Funds, and Deprecia¬ 
tion. By J. H. Burton .... Met 


PRICE 

5 /- 

5/- 

2/6 

2 /- 

10/6 

2/6 

5/- 

8/6 

3/6 

7/6 

3/6 

3/6 

5/- 

8/6 

5 h 
5/- 
7/6 
5 /- 
2/6 
3/6 


5 


CAREERS 

Dictionary of Careers price 

By L. H. Turner, M.R.S.T.Net 3/6 

Banking as a Career 

By F. A. Willmax, Cert. A.I.B. . . Net 3/6 

Came of Commerce. By Herbert Kendrick Net 3/6 
Hotel and Restaurant Careers for Women 
By Ernest M. Porter . . . . . Net 2/6 

How to Become an Auctioneer and Estate 

Agent. By W. F. Nokes, F.A.I. Revised by D. 

McIntyre, B.A., LL.B. .... Net 3/6 

How to Become a Company Secretary 
By E. J. Hammond .... Net 3/6 

How to Become a Private Secretary 

By J. E. McLachlan, F.I.P.S. (Hons.) . . Net 2/6 

How to Become a Qualified Accountant 

By R. A. Witty, F.S.A.A .Net 3/6 

How to Choose Your Career 
By VV. Leslie Ivey, M.C., M.S.M.A. . . Net 3/6 

How to Secure a Good Job 

By W. Leslie Ivey, M.C.. M.S.M.A. . . Net 3/6 

How to Secure Promotion 

By W. Leslie Ivey, M.C., M.S.M.A. . . Net 3/6 

Insurance as a Career. By F. H. Sherriff . Net 3/6 

Journalism as a Career 

Edited by W. T. Cranfield . . Net 6/- 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Arithmetic for Civil Service Students 

Bv T. H. Teare, B.Sc., and F. W. Teare. B.Sc. 4/- 

Civil Service Guide By A. J. T. Day . . Net 3/6 
Civil Service Essay Writing 

By W. J. Addis, M.A. ...... 2/- 

Civil Service Shorthand Writers’ Phrase Book 

Compiled by Alfred Marshall, P.C.T. • • 2/- 

Civil Service Test Papers English : Junior 

By Gordon S. Humphreys, M.A. .... 1/9 

Civil Service Test Papers Mathematics : 

Clerical Class 

By James Reader, B.A., B.Sc. With Answers . • 2/6 

English for Civil Servants By Walter Shawcross 2/6 
Mathematics for Civil Service Candidates 
Part I 

By H. Watson, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.R.Econ.S., and 
J. Reader, B.A., B.Sc. ...... «*/— 

Women and the Civil Service 

By Dorothy Evans, M.A. .... Net 3/6 
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COMMERCE, ETC. 


Business Handwriting. By W. Burton 
Business Handwriting Copy Books 

In three books ...... Each 

Commerce and Accounts 

By Alonza James, F.F.T.Com., F.R.Econ.S. 

Commerce for Commercial and Secondary 
Schools 

By A. J. Favell, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.C.I.S. . 

Commerce, Stage I 

By A. James, F.F.T.Com., F.R.Econ.S. 

Day Commercial School, The 

By C. H. Kirton, F.F.T.Com. . . . Net 

Interviewing 

By W. V. Noble .Net 

Journalism Without Tears 

By Gertrude Gleeson, B.A.Net 

Manual of Business Training 

By A. Stephen Noel, F.R.Econ.S. 

Modern Business and Its Methods 

By W. Campbell, Chartered Secretary 

Office Practice By W. Campbell, 

Office Training for Girls 

By Margaret Ryan ..... Net 

Pitman’s Popular Guide to Journalism 

By A. Kingston .Net 

Pitman’s Practical Journalism 

By A. Baker, M.J.I. Revised by E. A. Cope . Net 

Principles and Practice of Commerce 

By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . 

Principles of Business 

By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com.. D.Sc. 

Part I, 2/6 ; Part 11 .... 

Questions and Answers on Commerce. Stage I 

By A. J. Favell, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.C.I.S. . 

Questions and Answers on Commerce. Stage II 

By A. J. Favell ....... 

Self-Promotion By Courtney D. Farmer . Net 
Theory and Practice of Commerce 

Edited by G. K. Bucknall, A.C.I.S. (Hons. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade By w. Campbell . 
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PRICE 

1/6 

6d. 

2/6 

3/6 

1/6 

7/6 

2/6 

2/6 

5/- 

7/6 

3/6 

3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

8/6 

3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

2/6 

7/6 

2 /- 



ENGLISH AND COMMERCIAL 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Business Letters in English 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. . 

Commercial Correspondence and Commercial 
English. 

Commercial Dictionary .... Net 

Dictionary of Correct English, A 

By M. A. Pink, M.A. . . . . .Net 

English and Commercial Correspondence 

By H. Nagaoka and D. Tiieophilus, B.A. 


English Composition and Business 
Correspondence 

By J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A., LL.B. (Load.) . Net 


English Course, Stage I 

By John Bennett ...... 

English Exercises. A Book of Homonyms 

By B. S. Barrett . 

English for Commerce 

By J. Gurney Lawrie, M.A. .... 

English for Commercial Students 

By H. W. Houghton, A.C.I.S. 

English Grammar and Composition 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Load.) 

English Mercantile Correspondence 
Guide to Commercial Correspondence 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Load.) 

How to Teach Commercial English 

By Walter Shawcross, B.A. . 


Improve Your English 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. 

Manual of Commercial Correspondence 

By Roland Fry, B.Com. .... 

Manual of Commercial English 

By Walter Shawcross, B.A. ... 

V/Manual of Punctuation. By w. o. Webster 
New Era Spelling Manual. By H. J. Bower 



PRICE 

3/6 

3/6 

1/6 

2/6 

3/6 

21 - 

1/6 

3/6 

2 /- 

21 - 

3/6 

3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

7/6 

5/- 

3/6 
1 /- 
2/6 


English and Commercial Correspondence—contd. 


Principles and Practice of Commercial Corre¬ 
spondence. By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Com. 

Punctuation as a Means of Expression 

By A. E. Lovell, M.A.Net 

Self-Expression in English 

^^^By John Bennett ....... 

‘■'standard English 

By Edward H. Grout, B.Sc., A.C.I.I. . . Net 

Synonyms and Antonyms, Pitman’s Book of 

/ ^ , Net 

/^textbook of English for Foreign Students 

By W. O. Vincent . 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

Commercial Atlas of the World, Pitman’s Net 
Commercial Geography of the British Isles 

By W. P. Rutter, M.Com. 

Commercial Geography of the World 

By W. P. Rutter, M.Com. 

Economic Geography 

By John McFarlane, M.A., M.Com. 

Economic Geography, The Principles of 

By R. N. Rudmose Brown, P.Sc. . 

Elements of Commercial History 

By Fred Hall, M.A., B.Com., F.C.I.S. . 

Geography of Commerce, The 

By W. P. Rutter, M.Com. 

History of Commerce, The 

By T. G. Williams, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.R.Econ.S. 

Ma Sii^e r i870 S ° f S ° CiaI and Industrial Change 

By T. G. Williams, M.A. . 

°«l I n es n°t the Economic History of England 
By II. o. Meredith, M.A., M.Com. . 

Principles of Commercial History 

By J. Stephenson-, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . 

Rise of British Commerce, The 

By K. G. Lewis, B.A., and N. Branton . 

statistical Atlas of the World, A 

By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Com.,’ D.Sc 


PRICE 


5/- 


1 /- 


21 - 

7/6 


2/6 


6 /- 


5/- 


4,6 


6 /- 

10/6 


6 /- 


2 /- 


5/- 


3/6 


5/- 


7/6 


5/- 

3/6 


. Net 7/6 




Net 


Net 


ECONOMICS 

Business Economics and Commerce, A Course 
• _ 

in. By F. P. Tushingham, B.Com. Sc. . 

Dictionary of Economic and Banking Terms 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., and A. Crew 

Economics for Business Men 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. 

Economics of Private Enterprise, The 

By J. H. Jones, M.A. .....* 

Economics of Production and Exchange 

By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc.; and 
N. Branton, B.Com. 

Economics of the Import and Export Trade 

By Hiromu Nagaoka ...••• 

Economics of the Industrial System 

By H. A. Silverman, B.A. .... Net 

Economics of the Wholesale and Retail Trade 

By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. 

Elements of Political Economy 

By H. Hall, B.A. ....*♦ 

Exercises in Economics 

By A. Plummer, B.Litt., M.Sc. (Econ.). LL.D. . 

Guide to Economics 

By F. H. Spencer, D.Sc., LL.B. . . • • 

International Combines in Modern Industry 

By Alfred Plummer, B.Litt., M.Sc. (Econ.), LL.D. Net 

International Organization 

By R. Yorke Hedges, LL.D. 

International Trade and Tariffs, An 
Introduction to 

By R. A. Hodgson, B.Com. (Lond.) . 

Introduction to Business Economics 

By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. • 

Outlines of Central Government, Including 
the Judicial System of England 
By John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. . . • Net 

Outlines of Local Government of the United 
Kingdom (and the Irish Free State) 

By John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. 

Prelude to Economics 

By William Aylott Orton . 

Substance of Economics, The 

By H. A. Silverman, B.A. (Econ.) . 
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Net 


Net 


Net 




PRICK 

3 /- 
5/- 

3/6 

7/6 

7/6 
5/- 
7/6 
5 h 
2 /- 
2 /- 
3/6 
7/6 
10/6 

6 /- 

3/6 

6h 

5/~ 

5 h 


6 /- 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


* ^ . PRICE 

Answers to Questions Set at the Examina¬ 
tions of the Institute of Bankers 

By L. L. M. Minty, Ph.D., B.Sc., Econ., B.Com. 

Foreign Exchange. Part I & Part II Each. Net 3/6 
Economics. Part I.. 5 /_ 

English Grammar and Composition. Part I Net 3/6 

•• ” •• .» Part II . Net 5/~ 

BaJanee Sheets: How to Read and Understand 
Them 

By Philip Tovey. F.C.I.S.Net 3/6 

Banker as a Lender, The 

By F. E. Steele .Net 5/- 

Bankers and the Property Statutes of 1925 

and 1926. By R. W Jones . . . Net 6/- 


Bankers Credits. By W. F. Spalding 

Banker’s Place in Commerce, The 

By W. F. Spalding .... 

Bankers’ Securities Against Advances 

By Lawrence A. Fogg, Cert. A.I.B. 

Bankers’Tests. By f. r. Stead . 


Net 

I^et 

Net 

Net 


Banking for Advanced Students 

By Percy G. H. Woodruff 

Bank Organization, Management, etc. 

By J. F. Davis, M.A., D.Lit., LL.B. (Lond.) 

Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, The 

By M. H. Megraii, B.Com. 


Net 


. Net 
Exam- 

. Net 


Bills of Exchange Acts, A Practical 
ination of the. By C. H. H. Fennell 

Book of the Stock Exchange 

By F. E. Armstrong . 

Capital Underwriting 

By David Finnie, M.A., C.A. 

Dictionary of Banking. By W. Thomson . 

Dictionary of the World’s Currencies and 
Foreign Exchanges 

By W. F. Spalding. . 

Discount Market in London, The 

By H. W. Greengrass ... Ne1 

Economics of the English Banking System 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. . . . Net 


Net 

Net 

Net 



10/6 

3/6 

6 /- 

10/6 

7/6 

6 /- 

6 /- 

7/6 

10/6 

10/6 

30/- 

30/- 

6 /- 

2/6 



PRICE 
. 2 /- 

Neb 10/6 


5 /- 


3/6 

12/6 

7/6 


L * o ia 

Net 2/6 


Banking and Finance—contd. 

Elements of Banking. By J. P. Gandy 
English Banking Methods 

Bv L. Le M. Minty, Ph.D., B.Sc., B.Com. 

Exchange Arithmetic 

By H. C. F. Holgate, B.Sc. (Econ.), Honours . Net 

English Composition and Banking Corre¬ 
spondence 

By L. E. W. O. Fullbrook-Leggatt, M.C., B.A. 

Finance, Concise Dictionary of 

By W. Collin Brooks . • 

Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills in Theory 
and in Practice. By W. F. Spalding • Net 
Foreign Exchange : An Introductory Outline 

By H. C. F. Holgate, B.Sc. (Econ.), Honours Cert 
A.I.B., etc. . . . • • 

Foreign Exchange, A Manual of 

By H. E. Evitt. Fellow of the Institute of Bankers , etc. i>e 

Foreign Exchange, A Primer of 

By W. F. Spalding . • • 

Foreign Exchange, Introduction to the 

Practice of 

By H. E. Evitt, Fellow of the Institute of Bankers Net 

Foreign Exchanges, Arithmetic and Practic 

Of the. By A. G. Sugg, Cert. A.I.B. 

Foreign Trade, The Finance of 

By W. F. Spalding . 

Functions of Money. By W. F. Spalding . Net 
Investment, A Short History of 
By Percy Ripley ...••• 
London Money Market, The 

By W. F. Spalding . . • . • D ' * h 

Organization and Management of a r>ranc 

Bank. By F. J. Lewcock . CA 

Practical Banking By H. E. Evrrr • * 

Principles of Currency, Credit and Exchange 

By William A. Shaw, Litt.D. . • • , x e 

Profits from Short-Term Investment and 

How to Make Them. By Collin Brooks . JNet 

Securities Clerk in a Branch Bank, The 

By F. J. Lewcock, Cert. A.LB., A.C.I.S. • • 

Theory and Principles of Central Banking, The 

By William A. Shaw, Litt.D. • • * 

Theory and Practice of Finance, I he ^ 

By W. Collin Brooks . 


Net 3/6 


3/6 


Net 


2/6 

7/8 

7/6 


Net 7/6 


Net 


10/6 

5 /- 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

7/6 

12/6 

10/6 
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INSURANCE 


Accident Risks, The Surveying of 

?y J : Welson, F.C.I.I.. and Fenwick J.Woodroof, 

. A - U1,1 ‘ .Net 

Actuarial Science, The Elements of 

By K. E. Underwood, F.l.A. . . Net 

Average Clauses and Fire-Loss Apportion¬ 
ments. By E. H. Minnion. F.C.I.I. . . Net 

Building Construction, Plan Drawing, and 
Surveying in Relation to Fire Insurance 

By D. W. Wood, M.B.E. . 

Compound Interest, Principles of 

By H. H. Edwards . . 

Dictionary of Accident Insurance 

Edited by J. B. Welson, LL.M., F.C.I.I., F.C.I.S. Net 

Fire Extinguishment and Fire Alarm Systems 

By R. Northwood . . . . Net 

Fire Insurance. Dictionary of 

HuRREN y F B c f* T REMINGTON » FCII > and Herbert G. 

JiUKKEN, .Net 

Fiye Insurance, Principles and Practice of 

By F. Godwin. . 

lire Insurance, The Law of 

By Sandford D. Cole, Barrister-at-Law Net 

Fi u e P ol » c y Drafting and Endorsements ’ 

By . C. H. Darley . . Net 

Guide to Marine Insurance. By Hek RY Keate Net 
How Shall I Insure ? By F. g. Culaier . Net 
^dustna 1 Assurance Organization and Routine 

By R. Dinn age, F.I.A., and T. Hills, A.C.I.I. Net 

Insurance Companies’ Investments 

By Harold E. Raynes, F.I.A., F.C.I.I. . Net 

Insurance Organization and Management 

8H y E L^. W KlT* LLM ’. F - CU ’ P - CJ ®. ana KH. 

Insurance of Profits. By a."g. Macken ’ It 
Insurance of Public Liability Risks 

By S. V. Kirkpatrick, F.C.I.I. . Nefc 

L aw and Practice as to Fidelity Guarantees " 

By C. Evans and F. H. Jones . eS 


PRICE 

5 /- 
5/- 

8/6 

6 /- 

5/- 

60/- 

7/6 

30/- 

5 /- 

6 /- 

7/6 

3/6 

2/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

5 /- 

5/- 
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5/- 



PBICB 


Insurance—contd. 

Law of Accident and Contingency Insurance 

By F. H. Jones ...... Net 7/6 

Law of Negligence 

By J. B. Welsox, LL.M., F.C.I.I., F.C.I.S. . Net 6/- 

Law Relating to Insurance Agents and Brokers 

Bv J. B. Welsox, LL.M., F.C.I.I., F.C.I.S. . Net 5/- 

Life Assurance from Proposal to Policy 

By H. Hosking Tayler, F.I.A., A..C.I.L, and V. W. 
Tyler, F.I.A. Revised by H. Noel Freeman, B.A., 

F.I.A.Net BA- 

Life Assurance, Dictionary of 

Edited by G. W. Richmond, F.I.A., and F. H. Sherriff, 

F.I.A.Net 407- 

Life Assurance, Guide to 

By S. G. Leigh, F.I.A. ..... Net 57- 

Marine Insurance of Goods, The 

By F. W. S. Poole . Net 10/6 

Motor Insurance. By G. W. Gilbert . . Net 7/6 

National Health Insurance 

By W. J. Foster, LL.B. Barrister-at-Law, and F. G. 
Taylor, F.I.A. ...... Net 7/6 

Pension and Superannuation Funds, Their 
Formation and Administration Explained 

By Bernard Robertson, F.I.A., and II. Samuels Net 5/- 

Pension, Endowment, Life Assurance, and 
Other Schemes for Employees 

By H. Dougharty, F.C.I.I. .... Net 6/- 

Personal Accident, Disease, and Sickness 
Insurance 

By J. B. Welsox, LL.M. .... Net 6/- 

Principles and Practice of Accident Insurance 

By G. E. Banfield, A.C.I.I. .... Net 6/- 

Principles and Practice of Industrial Assurance 

By R. B. Walker, F.I.A., and D. R. Woodgate, B.Com., 

F.I.A.Net 7/6 

Successful Insurance Agent, The 

By J. J. Bisgood, B.A., F.C.I.S. Revised by John B. 
Cushing, F.C.I.I. ...... Net 2/6 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 

By C. E. Golding, LL.D., F.C.I.I., F.S.S. . Net 5/- 
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SHIPPING 


Charter Parties of the World 

By C. D. MacMurray and Malcolm M. Cree. With a 
foreword by R. S. Dalgliesii . . . Xet 

Exporter’s Handbook and Glossary, The 

By F. M. Dudeney . Net 

How to Export Goods. By f. m. Dodeney . Net 

How to Import Goods. By J. A. Dunnage . Net 

Importer’s Handbook, The. By j. a. Dunnage Net 
Manual of Exporting 

By J. A. Dunnaoe. . 

Shipbroking, Introduction to 

By C. D. MacMurray and M. M. Cree . . Net 

By A * Hall ’ F - LC - s - and F. Heywood, 
. Net 

Shipping Office Organization, Management, 

and Accounts. By Alfred Calvert . . Net 

Shipping Practice. By E. F. Stevens . . Net 


INCOME TAX 
Burn’s Income Tax Guide 

By John Burns, W.S. . 

fficome Tax Law, Practice, and Administration 

Tin P- ShaRLES, F.S. A.A.; R. P. Croom-Johnson, 
LL'.B.j K.C. ; L. C. Graham-Dixon, of the Inner Temple , 
Bamster - at - Law , and W. J. Ecco-rr, Three Volumes Net 

Dictionary of Income Tax and Sur-Tax Practio 

By W. E. Snelling . Net 

Income Tax for Professional Students 

By W. T. Baxter, B.Com., C.A. . . .Net 

Income Tax, Introduction to 

By E. D. Fryer, A.L.A.A. . 

In R°^ e J a ^ X and Sur - Tax - Snelling’s Practical 
Pitman’s Income Tax Tables, 1936-37 

Compiled by Charles W. Chivers . . .Net 

15 


PRICE 

15/- 

7/6 

2 h 
2/6 
7/6 

7/6 

3/6 



6 /- 

5/- 





7/6 

2/6 

3/6 

6d. 



SECRETARIAL WORK, ETC. 


PRICE 


W. Adams, 
. Neb 


Alteration of Share Capital 

By P. Lea Reed, A.I.S.A., and C. Wright, A.C.A. Net 

Chairman’s Manual 

Bv Gurdon Palin, and Ernest Martin, P.C.I.S. . Net 

Company Registrar’s Manual, The 

By J. J. Quinlivan 

Company Secretarial Routine 

By C. C. W alford, A.S.A.A., A.C.I.S. 

Company Secretarial Work 

By E. Martin, F.C.I.S. . 

Company Secretary’s Vade Mecum 

Edited by P. Tovey. Revised by C. 

Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice 

Edited by Philip Tovey, F.C.I.S. Revised and Edited 
by Albert Crew, Barrister-at- Law . . • 

Formation and Management of a Private 

Company. By F. D. Head, B.A. . • Net 

Guide for the Company Secretary. By Arthur 

Coles. Revised by W. Cecil Wood, A.C.I.S. • ie 

Higher Control __ T T A ^ f 

By T. G. Rose, M.I.Mech.E., M.I.P.E., F.I.I.A. Net 

How to Take Minutes 

Edited by E. Martin, F.C.I.S. . • 

Meetings. By F. D. Head, B.A. . Ne J 

Oldham’s Guide to Company Secretarial Work 

By G. K. Bucknall, A.C.I.S. (Hons.) 

Practical Directorship 

By H. E. Colesworthy, A.C.A., A.S.A.A. . JNeI> 

Practical Secretarial Work 

By H. I. Lee, A.I.S.A., and W. N. Barr . - Net 

Prospectuses : How to Read and Understa 
Them. By Philip Tovey, F.C.I.S., and H. Lambert 

Questions and Answers on Secretarial Practice 
By E. J. Hammond. Revised by G. K. Bucknal , 
A.C.I.S. (Hons.) . • • * . ‘ . ^ 

Secretarial Practice of Public Service Companies 

By E. G. Janes, A.C.I.S. . • * * 

Share Transfer Audits. ByR. A. Davies, A.C.l.s. Net 

Solicitors’ Book-keeping 

By John R. Price, A.C.A., A.C.W.A., etc. 

Transfer of Stocks, Shares, an <* Other , ~ t 
Marketable Securities. By F. D. Head, B.A. N 
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5/- 

5/- 


Net 5 /- 

Net 1/- 
Net 2/- 


3/6 


30/- 


7/6 

6 /- 

12/6 

2/6 
5 /- 

3/6 

7/6 

7/6 


3/6 


5/- 

10/6 

3/6 


Net 6/- 


7/6 



INDUSTRIAL AD MINISTRATION 
Business Rationalization 

By Charles S. Myers, C.B.E., M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. Net 

Case for Vocational Guidance, The 

By Angus Macrae, M.A., M.B. . . .Net 

Causes of Accidents, The 

By Eric Farmer, M.A.Net 

Engineering Factory Supplies 

By W. J. Hiscox.Net 

Factory Administration in Practice 

*1* Hlscox - Revised by John R, Price, A.C.A., 
A.C.W.A., etc.Net 

Factory Lay-Out, Planning and Progress 

By W. J. Hiscox.Net 

Factory Organization 

? y S; Northcott, M.A., Ph.D., O. Sheldon, B.A., 
J. W. Wardiiopper, B.Sc., B.Cora., A.C.W.A., and 

L. Urwick, M.A.Net 

Industrial Organization, The Evolution of 

By B. F. Shields, M.A. .... Net 

Industrial Psychology Applied to the Office 

S U ELMANT R ai> hael, B.Sc., C. B. Frisby, B.Com., 
and L. I. Hunt, B.A.Net 

Industrial Psychology in Practice 

By Henry J. Welch, and G. H. Miles, D.Sc. . Net 

Introduction to Industrial Administration, An 

By J. Lee, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. . . Net 

Labour Organization. By J. Cunnison, m.a. . Net 

Muscular Work, Fatigue, and Recovery 

By G. P. Crowden, M.Sc., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. . 

Outlines of Industrial Administration 

By R. O. Herford, H. T. Hildage, and H. G. 

J f NI “NS. 

Philosophy of Management, The 

By Oliver Sheldon, B.A. .... 

Problem of Incentives in Industry, The 

By G. H. Miles, D.Sc . w 

Production Planning. By Clifton Reynolds Net 

Principles of Industrial Administration, An 
Introduction to 

By A. P. M. Fleming, C.B.E., M.Sc., M.I.E.E.. and 
Ji. J. Brocklehurst, M.Eng., A.M.I.E.E. . Net 

17 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


PRICE 

3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
5 h 

8/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

3/6 

7/6 

5 h 
7/6 

3/6 

6 /- 

10/6 

3/6 

10/6 

3/6 



Municipal Work—contd. 

PItICB 

Municipal Student’s Examination Notebook 

By S. Whitehead, A.S.A.A. .... Net 7/6 

Municipal Series— 

Gas Undertaking 

By E. Upton, F.S.A.A.Net 5/- 

Municipal Engineer and Surveyor’s 
Department 

By Ernest J. Elford, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., 

etc.Net 10/6 

Public Health Department 

By W. A. Leonard .... Net 6/- 

Rating Department 

By A. H. Peacock, M.A., A.S.A.A. . . Net 5/- 

Tramways Department 

By S. B. N. Marsh . . . .Net 6/- 

Waterworks Undertaking 

By F. J. Alban. F.S.A.A., F.I.M.T.A., A.C.I.S. Net 10/0 


ADVERTISING AND COMMERCIAL ART 


wr 

By A. J. Watkins . 

Advertisements, The Lay-out of 

By R. H. W. Cox. 

Advertising Procedure. By O. Kleppner 
Advertising Through the Press 

By N. Hunter . 

Designs, Book of 

By C. J. and L. S. Strong 

Dictionary of Advertising and Printing, 

By G. J. Freshwater and Axfred Bastien 

Hints and Tips for Commercial Artists 

By Bernard J. Palmer 


. Net 

15/- 

. Net 

7/6 

. Net 

21/- 

. Net 

5/- 

. Net 

16/- 

The 

. Net 

42/- 

. Net 

5/- 
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Advertising and Commercial Art—contd. 

PRICE 

Law Relating to Advertising, The 

By E. Ling-M allison, B.Sc. (Lille) . . .Net 7/6 

Lettering, Plain and Ornamental 

By E. G. Fooks ...... Net 3/6 

Modern Lettering from A to Z 

By A. Cecil Wade ..... Net 12/6 

Poster Designing 

By W. S. Rogers ...... Net 7/6 

Poster, The Technique of the 

Edited by Leonard Richmond, R.B.A., R.O.I. . Net 42/- 

Routine of the Advertising Department 

By Reginald H. W. Cox .... Net 10/6 

Ticket and Showcard Designing 
By F. A. Pearson ..... Net 3/6 

Training in Commercial Art 

By V. L. Danvers . . . . .Net 10/6 

Types and Type Faces By c. M. Tregortha Net a/6 
What the Press Artist Should Know 

By John R. Turner ..... Net 7/6 

SALESMANSHIP 

Building Retail Sales. By C. C. Knights . Net 5/- 
Craft of Silent Salesmanship 

By C. Maxwell Tregurtha and J. W. Frings Net 3/6 

Direct Mail Advertising for the Retail Trader 

By H. Dennett ...... Net 7/6 

Modern Sales Correspondence 

By D. M. Wilson . . . . . .Net 3/6 

More Sales Through the Window 

By C. C. Knights . . .Net 3/6 

Outline of Sales Management, An 

By C. C. Knights, Sales Consultant . . Net 3/6 

Personal Salesmanship. By r. Simmat, M.a. Net 3/6 
Practical Aids to Retail Selling 

By A. Edward Hammond .... Net 3/6 

Practical Commercial Travelling 

By Ronald T. Lewis ..... Net 3/6 
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PRICE 


Salesmanship—contd. 
Practical Salesmanship 

By N. C. Fowler, Junr. 

Principles of Store Practice 

By Frank Ciiitham and S. A. Williams. M.A. 

Psychology as a Sales Factor 

By A. J. Greenly ..... 

Retail Distribution, Principles of 

By S. A. Williams, 31.A. 

Retail Management. By C. L. Bolling . 
Retail Salesmanship. By C. L. Bolling 
Sales Management. By C. L. Bolling 
Salesmanship 

By W. A. Corbion and G. E. Grimsdale 
Salesmanship. By William Maxwell . 

Salesmanship, Technique of 

By C. 0. Knights ..... 

Shop Fittings and Display 

By A. E. Hammond . 

Successful Retailing. By E. N. Simons . 

Training for More Sales 

By C. C. Knights, Sales Consultant 

Training for Travelling Salesmen 

By F. VV. Shrubs all . 


Neb 


Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 


TRANSPORT 


Canals and Inland Waterways 

By George Cadbury and S. P. Dobbs, B.A 

Commercial Motor Road Transport 

By L. M. Meyrick-Jones 


Net 

Net 


Net 


Elements of Transport 

By R. J- Eaton. 

History and Economics of Transport, The 

By A. W. Kirkaldy, M.A., B.Litt., M.Com., 

A. D. Evans . 

How to Make the British Railways Pay 

By M. F. Farrar ••••*' 


7/6 

5/- 

7/6 

6 h 
15/- 
7/6 

10/6 

3/6 

5/- 

5/- 

5 /- 

5/- 

5 /- 

2/6 


5/- 

15/- 

2/6 


16/- 

3/6 
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PRICE 


Transport—contd. 

Modern Dock Operation 

By D. Ross-Joiinson, C.B.E., V.D., M.Inst.I. . Net 

Modern Railway Operation 

By D. R. Lamb, M.Inst.T. .... Net 

Port Economics 

By B. Cunningham, D.Sc., B.E., F.R.vS.E. . Net 

Railway Electrification and Traffic Problems 

By P. Burtt, M.Inst.T. ..... Net 

Railway Rates : Principles and Problems 

By P. Burtt, M.Inst.T.Net 

Railway Statistics : Their Compilation and 

Use. By A. E. Kirkus, O.B.E., M.Inst.T. . Net 

Rights and Duties of Transport Undertakings 

By H. B. Davies, M.A., and F. M. Landau, Barrister- 
at-Law ........ Net 

Road Making and Road Using 

By T. Salkield, M.Inst.C.E. .... Net 

Road Transport Operation—Passenger 

By R. Stuart Pilciier, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.T. . Net 

Transport Management, Practical 

By Andrew Hastie . . . . .Net 

LAW 

Administration of Estates, The 

By A. H. Cosway ....*. Net 

Air and Aviation Law (Civil Aviation) 

By Wm. Marshall Freeman, Barrister-at-Law . Net 

Bankruptcy, Deeds of Arrangement, and Bills 
of Sale 

By W. Valentine Ball and Donald Geddes Net 

Business Tenant, The 

By Edward S. Cox-Sinclair, and T. Hynes . Net 

Business Transfer Agent and Trade Valuer 

By J. Otway Cave ..... Net 

Pitman’s Commercial Law 

By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. Revised by R. H. Code 
Holland, B.A., of the Middle Temple , Barrister-at-Law 

Companies and Company Law 

By A. C. Connell, LL.B. (Load.). Revised by W. E. 

Wilkinson, LL.D. . 

Company Law 

By D. F. de L’Hoste Ranking, M.A., LL.D., and 
Ernest Evan Spicer, F.C.A. Edited by H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. .... Net 
Commercial Law Cases. By Albert Crew . Net 
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5/- 

5/- 

5/- 

5/- 

5/- 

5/- 

10/6 

7/6 

10/6 

10/6 


5/- 

7/6 

15/- 

7/6 

7/6 

3/6 



10 /- 

6 /- 



Law—contd. 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Company Law 

By H. Goitein, LL.D., Barrister-at- Law . 

Concise Handbook of the Law Affecting Land¬ 
lord and Tenant 

By R. Borregaard, M.A. .... Net 

Dictionary of Legal Terms and Citations, A 

By H. A. C. Sturgess and Arthur R. Hewitt . Net 

Elements of Commercial Law, The 

By A. H. Douglas, LL.B. (Lond.) . 

Examination Notes on Commercial Law 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . 

Examination Notes on Company Law 

By R. VV. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . 

Examination Notes on Criminal Law 

By J. A. Balfour, Barrister-at- Law 

Guide to Bankruptcy Law and Winding Up of 
Companies 

By F. Porter Fausset, M.A., Barrister-at-Law 

Guide to Company Law 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . 

Industrial Assurance Law 

By A. J. Suenson-Taylor, O.B.E., M.A., F.C.I.I. 

Law for Journalists 

Bv Charles Pilley, Barrister-at- Law 

Law for the House-Owner 

By A. H. Cosway . 

Law of Contract, The 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 

Law of Gaming and Betting 

By C. F. Shoolbread, B.A., LL.B., Barrister - at-Law Net 

Law of Inland Transport „ 

By W. H. Gunn, LL.B. (Lond.), Barrister - at-Law Net 

Law of Joint Stock Companies 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., Barrister - at - Law . 

Law of Master and Servant 

By F. R. Batt, LL.M. 

Law of the Sale of Goods 

By C. G. Austin, B.A. (Oxoa). 

Law Relating to Industry 

Bv H. Samuels, M.A., Barrister-at-Law . 

T aw Relating to Restraint of Trade 

By R. Yoeke Hedges, LL.M., Barrister - at - Law 
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Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


PRICE 

7/6 

8/6 

5/- 

2 h 
2/6 
2/6 
3/6 

5 /- 

3/6 

6 /- 

5/- 

2/6 

5/- 

15/- 

8/6 

7/6 

12/6 

5/- 

10/6 

7/6 



Law—contd. 


Law of Trusts, The 

By George W. Keeton, M.A., LL.D. . . Net 

Liquidator’s Index and Summary of the 

Companies Act and Winding Up Rules, 1929 

By John H. Senior, F.C.A., and H. M. Pratt Net 

Manual of Company Law and Practice 

By Leslie Haddock, Barrister-at- Law 

Manual of Law for the Cinema Trade 

By Gordon Alchin, B.C.L., M.A. . . . Net 

Partnership Law and Accounts 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 

Preparation of Schemes and Orders under the 
Town and Country Planning Act 

By S. Pascoe Hayward, B.A. (1934) . . Net 

Poley’s Law and Practice of the Stock Exchange 

By R. H. Code Holland, B.A., of the Middle Temple, 
Bamster-at-Law, and John N. Werry . . Net 

Public Rights in the Seashore 

By H. Gallienne Lemmon, M.A., L.L.M., Cantab. Net 

Questions and Answers on Commercial Law 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 

Questions in Mercantile Law 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. .... 

Slater’s Bills, Cheques, and Notes 

Revised by L. Le M. Minty, Pli.D., B.Sc., B.Com.. 
.Net 

Slater’s Mercantile Law 

Revised by R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., 
■•L/L.d., and R. H. Code Holland, B.A., Barrister- 

al \ Law . 

Solicitor’s Clerk’s Guide 

By E. A. Cope. Revised bv P. G. W. Lester Net 

Tax Saving Deeds and the Finance Act, 1936 

By T. J. Sophian, Barrister-at- Law . . „ Net 

Trade Mark Law and Practice 

By A. W. Griffiths, B.Sc. (Eng.), Lond. . Net 

Wills, A Complete Guide for Testators, 
Executors, and Trustees 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 
Wills, A Handbook on. By A. h. Cosway. . Net 


FRICF 

25/- 

7/6 

10/6 

30/- 

6 /- 

10/6 

15/- 

30/- 

5/- 

2/6 

5/- 

7/6 

4/- 

3/6 

10/6 

2/6 

2/6 




REFERENCE BOOKS 


Art of Conference, The 

By Frank Walser ..... Net 

Business Budgets and Budgetary Control 

By A. W. Willsmore, F.R.Econ.S. . . . Net 

Business Charts 

By T. G. Rose, M.I.Mech.E. . . . Net 

Business Forecasting and Its Practical Appli¬ 
cation. By W. Wallace, M.Com. (Lond.) . Net 

Business Man’s Guide, Pitman’s • • Net 

Business Statistics 

By R. W. Holland. O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 

Business Terms, Phrases, etc. . . Net 


Buying and Selling a Business 

By A. H. Cosway ....•» Net 

Commercial Credits and Accounts Collection 

By CUTHBERT GrEIG . 

Charting, Manual of Net 

Commercial Self-Educator 

Edited by R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.U. 
Three Vols. .^ 

Commodities of Commerce 

By J. H. Vanstone, F.R.G.S. • 

Cotton World, The 

Compiled and Edited by J. A. Todd, M.A., B.L. 


Net 


Net 


Course in Business Statistics 

By Charles H. Bayliss, B.Com. (Lond.) 

Dictionary of the World’s Commercial 
Products 

By J. H. Vanstone, F.R.G.S. . 

Documents of Commerce 

By F. A. Willman, Cert. A.I.B. 

Guide to the Improvement of the Memory 

By the late Rev. J. H. Bacon . • L 

How to Grant Credit. By Cuthbert Greiq Net 
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Net 


Net 


PRICl 

10/6 

10/6 

7/6 

7/6 

6 /- 


3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

10/6 

6 /- 




5/- 

3/6 


5/- 
5 h 

1/6 

3/6 



Reference Books—contd. 


How to Buy Timber (Including Plywood) 

By It. R. Rivers .Net 

How to Make a Speech 

By Richard Johnson, M.A. .... Net 

How to Run a Copying Office 

By Gladys C. Menzies ..... Net 
Markets of London. By Cuthbert Maughan . Net 
Mercantile Terms and Abbreviations . Net 
Money Making in Stocks and Shares 

By Sydney A. Moseley .... Net 

Office Desk Book, Pitman’s . . . Net 

Parliament 


By Henry Morrison and Wilfrid S. Abbott, M.A. 
(Oxon). With a Foreword by Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Simon, M.P.Net 

Personal Psychology 

By Morley Dainow, B.Sc.Net 

Political Parties and Policies 

By E. Royston Pike ..... Net 

Raw Materials of Commerce 

In 2 vols. Edited by J. H. Vanstone, F.R.G.S. Net 

Romance of World Trade, The 

By A. P. Dennis, Ph.D., LL.D. . . . Net 

Root Principles of Investment, The 

By H. Cope West. Net 

Speak in Public, How to 

By C. F. Carr and F. E. Stevens . . . Net 

Statistics for Professional Students 

By R. L. A. Holmes, B.Com.Net 

Statistics in Theory and Practice 

By L. R. Connor, M.Sc. (Econ.), Barrister - at-Law Net 


PITMAN’S ECONOMICS SERIES 

General Editor: Professor J. H. Jones, M.A. 

^ P r i mer of Economic Geography 

By L. W. Lyde, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.G.S. . Net 

British Economists 

By Francis C. Hood, M.A. 
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PRICK 

3/6 

2/6 

5/~ 

6 /- 

1/6 

7/6 

2/6 

2/6 

tu¬ 

rn 

20 /- 

15/- 

15/- 

3/6 

5 /- 

12/6 

5/- 


. Net 


2/6 



Pitman’s Economics Series- 
Business Forecasting 

By J. H. Richardson, M.A., Pk.D. . 

Currency and Banking 

By D. T. Jack, M.A. 

Economic Functions of the State 

By R. H. Soltau, M.A. . 

Finding Capital for Business 

By David Finnie, M.A., C.A. . 

International Trade 

By D. T. Jack, M.A. 

Methods of Remuneration 

By R. Wilson, M.A., B.Sc. 

Overhead Costs 

By Sir Henry N. Bunbury, K.C.B. 

Production 

By Hubert Phillip, M.A. (Oxoni 

Socialism 

By Robert Richards, M.A. 

Transport and Communications 

By K. G. Fenelon, M.A., Ph.D. 

Value and Distribution 

By Hubert Phillips, M.A. (Oxon) . 

PITMAN’S “ART AND LIFE” 


contd. 



PRIOB 

. Neb 

2/6 

. Neb 

5/- 

. Net 

5/- 

. Neb 

2/6 

. Net 

2/6 

. Net 

2/6 

. Net 

2/6 

. Neb 

51 - 

. Neb 

2/6 

. Neb 

2/6 

Net 

5/- 

SERIES 



General Editor: WRIGHT WATTS MILLER, B.A., London 

(First Class Honours), M.Ed., Manchester 

Art : An Introduction to Appreciation 

By Raymond Coxon, A.R.C.A. 

Books : An Introduction to Reading 

By Wright Watts Miller, B.A. (Lond.), M.Ed. 
(Manchester) . . 

Economics : The Study of Wealth 

By A. L. Gordon Mackay, M.Litt., M.A., M.Econ. 

Films : The Way of the Cinema 

By Andrew Buchanan 

Music : An Introduction to Its Nat 
Appreciation 

By W. J. Turner 

Theatre, The. By Malcolm Morley 


Neb 

5 1 - 

Net 

51 - 

Neb 

5/- 

Neb 

5'- 

ire 

and 

Net 

5 1 - 

Net 

51 - 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 

Progressive French Grammar 

By Dr. F. A. Hedgcock, M.A., D.es.L. 

Commercial French Grammar 

By F. W. RI. Draper, M.A., L.es.L. 

French-English and English-French 
Commercial Dictionary 

By F. W. Smith . 

Handbook to French Examinations 

By E. Donald Nisbet, B.A., Hons. (Lond.) 


PKK'K 

5/6 

2/6 


Net 7/6 
Net 1/6 


GERMAN 

Commercial German Grammar, Pitman’s 

By J. Bithell, M.A.3/6 

German-English and English-German 
Commercial Dictionary 

By J. Bithell, M.A.Net 16/- 

Commercial Correspondence in German. . 3/6 

SPANISH 

Spanish Commercial Grammar 

By C. A. Toledano . 4/6 

Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
Commercial Dictionary 

By G. R. Macdonald, F.I.L.Net 12/6 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence 

By G. R. Macdonald, F.I.L. ..... 4/0 

ITALIAN 

Italian Commercial Grammar 

By Luigi Ricci . 4 /- 

Italian-English and English Italian 
Commercial Dictionary 

By G. R. Macdonald, F.I.L.Net 30/- 

Mercantile Correspondence, English-Italian . 5 /_ 


PORTUGUESE 

Portuguese-English and English-Portuguese 
Commercial Dictionary 

By F. W. Smith .Net 16/- 

Mercantile Correspondence, English-Portu¬ 
guese. 
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3/6 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


PRICK 


Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor . . .4/6 

Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course . 4/6 
Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course . . 4/6 

Shorter Course in Pitman’s Shorthand . 1/- 


Shorthand Dictionary . 


7/6 


TYPEWRITING 

Pitman’s Commercial Typewriting 

By W. and E. Walmsley. 

Pitman’s Typewriter Manual .... 
Business Typewriting. By F. Heelis 
Advanced Typewriting. By F. Heelis 

Business Typewriting in Irish 

By Mrs. K. C. O’Brien ...... 

Dictionary of Typewriting 

By H. Etheridge, Revised by Maxwell Crooks and 
Frederick Dawson, F.C.T.S. . 

Theory of Typewriting, The. By Florence Lockey. 
Part I (only) ....•••* 

One Hundred and One Exercises in Typewriting 

Being the First Part of “ Typewriting, Touch and Tabular 

By A. W. Young, F.I.P.S. (Honours), F.F.T.Com., and 

Jenny C. Young, F.Inc.T.T.. 


Typewriting in Legal Offices 

By Winifred Hynds, F.I.P.S. (Hons), A.C.T.S 

Typewriting : Touch and Tabular 

By A. W. and Jenny C. Young 

Typist’s Companion, The 

By Maxwell Crooks, 

Typist’s Desk Book 

By Phyllis Drury and H. L. Pearce 

Book of the Underwood Typewriter. 

By Maxwell Crooks 

Book of the Remington Typewriter 

By Maxwell Crooks 


5/- 

5/- 

2 /- 

3/6 

3 h 


5 /- 

6 /- 
2 /- 


2 /- 


The 


The 


Net 5/- 
. 6 /- 


21 - 


Net 2/6 
Net 2/6 


Net 2/6 




V 
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Typewriting—contd. 

PRICE 

Touch Typewriting Exercises 

By T. J. Simons, F.C.T.S., F.I.P.S. . . . .1/6 

Pitman’s Keyboard Mastery Course 

By Maxwell Crooks. The book is prepared for use 
with Pitman’s Gramophone Course of Keyboard In¬ 
struction. In large post 4to ..... 1/6 

Pitman’s Gramophone Course of Typewriter 
Keyboard Instruction 

Arranged by Maxwell Crooks 

Complete, in strong case, together with one copy ot 
Instruction Book. Comprising twelve 10-in. records 
(six discs) Net 35/- 


COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES 


Each book in crown 8vo, illustrated. 3s. net. 

In each of the handbooks in this series a particular product or 
industry is treated by an expert writer and practical man of 
business. Beginning with the life history of the plant, or other 
natural product, he follows its development until it becomes a 
commercial commodity, and so on through the various phases 
of its sale in the market and its purchase by the consumer 


Asbestos (Summers) 

Bookbinding Craft and Industry 

(Harrison) 

Books—From the MS. to the Book¬ 
seller (Young) 

Boot and Shoe Industry. The 
(Harding) 

Brushmaker, The (Kiddier) 

Carpets (Brinton) 

Clocks and Watches (Overton) 
Clothing Industry, The (Poole) 
Cloths and the Cloth Trade (Hunter) 
Coal (Wilson) 

Coal Tar (Warnes) 


Coffee—From Grower to Consumer 

(Keable). (Revised by Parham) 

Concrete and Reinforced Concrete 

(Twelvetrees) 

Copper—From the Ore to the Metal 

(Picard) 

Cordage and Cordage Hemp and 
Fibres (Woodhouse and Kilqour) 

Cotton Spinning (Wade) 

Engraving (Lascei.les) 

Explosives, Modern (Levy) 

Furniture (Binsteadj 

Furs and the Fur Trade (Sachs) 

Gas and Gas Making (Webber) 
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Common Commodities and Industries—contd. 


Glass and Glass Manufacture (Mar- 
son). Revised by L. M. Angus- 
Butter worth. 

Gums and Resins (Parry) 
Ironfounding (Whiteley) 

Jute Industry, The (Woodhouse and 
Kilgour) 

Knitted Fabrics (Chamberlain and 

Quilter) 

Linen (Moore j 

Locks and Lock Making (Butter. 
Match Industry, The (Dixonj 
Meat Industry, The (Wood) 

Paper (Maddox) 

Photography (Gamble) 

Pottery (Noke and Plant) 

Rice (Douglas) 

Rubber (Stevens and Stevens) 


Silk (Hooper) 

Soap (Simmons) 

Sponges (Cresswell) 

Stones and Quarries (Howe) 

Sugar (Martineau). (Revised by 
Eastick) 

Sulphur and Sulphur Derivatives 

(Auden) 

Tea (Ibbetsoni 

Textile Bleaching (Steven) 

Timber (Bullock) 

Tin and the Tin Industry (Mundey) 
Tobacco (Tanner) 

Weaving (Crankshaw) 

Wool (Hunter) 

Worsted Industry, The (Dumvillb 
and Kershaw) 
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